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Key to better research 

GETTING MORE OUT OF ENGINES AND FUELS is a basic aim of GM research. 
380 years ago experiments to eliminate “knock’’ led to tetraethyl lead. Continuing 
explorations brought higher compression ratios—greater efficiency, fuel economy, With 
related work by fuel companies—two gallons of gasoline now do as much in ’51 GM 
cars as three in ’26. Continuing research will bring even higher economy. 





How f@vo galtons came to do the work of “vee 


chemistry — to keep examining metals, plastics, 


———— advances in automobile perform- 
K finishes, every material and method of possible 


ance do not often come about overnight. Most 


result from years of patient research. future use in cars. 

Typical is the long-continued engine-fuel effi- These research discoveries are the beginnings of 
ciency study that now enables current General better engineering and of better manufacturing. 
Motors cars to get as much as 50% more work out’ ~— Out of their combined efforts, come the steady 
of a gallon of gasoline than their predecessors of | year-by-year advances that add up to pacemaking 


twenty-five years ago. improvements in quality, performance and value 
" : : , in all General Motors cars—and to something more. 
For the basic assignment of GM research is to * ° edhe ° 

be dissatisfied with things as they are—to keep — For these advances also help GM to do a better 


applying the latest knowledge of physics and job supplying America’s needs in times of crisis. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE“ 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC «+ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK e CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER «+ GMC TRUCK & COACH 
YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 





DEFENSE IS 


the Key toa 4 EVERYBODYS BUSINESS 


General Motors TRANSPORTATION IS 
Car \ EVERYBODYS NECESSITY 
N 
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Key to better engineering ) Key to better manufacturing 
THIS PUSH-BUTTON GIANT typifies countless 
tools developed in GM’s search for ways to build 
better, fuel-thriftier engines. It swiftly shaves 
cylinder heads exactly—replacing a dozen slow 
milling machines. Such tools enable GM to do « 


precision job on a mass scale in GM cars and 


THE FIFTH WHEEL-—one of many devices 
used in 25,000-mile test drives at the GM 
Proving Ground. Practically frictionless, it 
enables engineers to gauge speed with ex- 
treme accuracy—helps measure fuel consump- 
tion. Typical of double-checks on every detail 
in engineering GM products. 





military vehicles. 











You can’t kill profit 





until you've killed freedom 


ag IF YOU ABOLISHED the profit-and-loss 
system in America and installed it in Russia, 
in a short while it would be back in America 
and dead in Russia. The profit-and-loss system 
is not something you decide to have or not 
have—it is something that can’t help but arise 
in a country which has liberty—it grows in 










liberty just as surely as grain grows in sunshine. 


When you are free, the human desire to 
improve your lot and that of your family shows 
itself. To improve your own lot, you have to do 
something better than others do it. If you succeed, 
you benefit (make a profit) and in the process you 
benefit the public, too. If you do not succeed, you 
don’t benefit but you can always try again if you 
have the character. 


In this act of expressing your liberty you have 
created the profit-and-loss system. Liberty made 
you free to work in your best way .. . to be 
enterprising. Maybe that’s why it’s called “free 
enterprise.” 
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New show. This time there was no fan- 
fare . . . Television cameras were barred 
. . . So were radio broadcasts . . . The 
hearing room itself was small and in- 
conspicuous . . . In that setting—and 
under those rules—Senator Pat McCar- 
ran (Dem.), Nevada, opened the 
latest congressional investigation of 
Communist influence in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Back of the inquiry were months of 
diligent digging into tons of documen- 
tary evidence. 

Last winter an ex-Army sergeant 
came upon piles of paper stored in a 
Massachusetts barn . . . They were the 
files of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
—and they were filled with names men- 
tioned in earlier investigations . . . The 
sergeant told officials, and the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security promptly 
seized the whole works. 

Last week the Committee was ready 
for open hearings . . . Chairman McCar- 


ran worked methodically and unhur-. 


riedly . . . There were signs that this in- 
vestigation to determine whether “sub- 
versive forces” had affected Administra- 
tion policies in Asia might last until 
next year’s presidential campaign. 


Turnabout. An American in Russia may 
drive his car about the streets of Mos- 
cow—provided he can pass a driving 
test . . . But the test is really some- 
thing . . . To get a passing grade, the 
applicant must be able to take apart 
and reassemble the car’s motor, describ- 
ing the precise function of each part... 
As a result, no member of the U.S. dip- 
lomatic staff may drive in Moscow .. . 
The Russian drivers assigned to the Em- 
bassy look suspiciously like secret police. 

A Russian in America may drive his 
car about the streets of Washington, 
provided he can pass a test—a simple, 
written examination on traffic rules. . . 
As a result, 24 members of the Russian 
diplomatic staff now drive any place they 


choose in Washington . . . The abbrevi- 


ation “Dpl.” on their license plates pro- 
tects them from parking tickets and 
other routine hazards of U.S. motoring. 

Last week the State Department de- 
cided it was time to adjust the balance 
. . . Russians in America should have 
the same driving freedom as Americans 
in Russia, but no greater . . . The Gov- 
ernment asked Washington police to 
tighten up the rules on the motorists 
from Moscow. 

Result: From now on, Russians may 
drive in Washington only after passing 
a road test—-the same one Americans 
in Washington have been taking for 
years. 


Death of an admiral. The Washing- 
ton air terminal is often called one of 
the world’s busiest airports . . . Planes 
of every description—luxury air liners 
from Rangoon and air taxis from Balti- 
more—roll across its runways in a con- 
stant maze of day and night traffic. 

At 3 p.m. one day last week the traffic 
stopped. 

The flight strips and the air above 
them were cleared . . . Out of the sky 
came a solitary Navy plane .. . It taxied 
to a stop in front of Defense Secretary 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John Snyder, General Omar N. 
Bradley and other top men of the U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

They had come to meet the plane 
bearing home the coffin of Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, who died in Naples three days 
earlier while negotiating for U.S. bases 
in Spain . . . While a Navy band played 
ruffles and flourishes, the flag-draped 
coffin was carried to a hearse by eight 
uniformed men representing the U.S. 
fighting forces . . . The ceremonies were 
brief and simple. 

At 3:12 p.m. Washington’s air traffic 
resumed with a roar. 
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Thinking 
Inventing 





Building TO MEET THE COUNTRY’S TELEPHONE NEEDS 


The responsibility of the Bell System does not consist 


of merely supplying good telephone service today. We have to be 


always creating so that the service grows better and better. 





THE CALL FOR PROGRESS 


This process of creation can never stop, for the country’s 
telephone needs are continually changing and increasing. 
So we must always be thinking ahead and inventing ahead 
and building for the future. This is what the country looks 
to us to do and we are doing it. It is especially important 
in these days of national defense. 


The pre-eminence of telephone research and manufactur- 
ing reflects a dynamic policy and point of view throughout 
the business. The people needed to come up with new ideas 
and put them into action are constantly being encouraged 
and given opportunity. 


We shall continue to meet the challenge of the future and 


do our full part, always, to advance the welfare, the strength 


and the security of the United States of America. 
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From The New York Times 


SEPTEMBER | 
1950 











Again, as before Pearl netic! 
Harbor, Reynolds was 
first in publicly proclaim- 
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ing with this advertise- 
ment: “America needs 
more aluminum!” 


From The New York Times 


OCTOBER 
19750 


National Security Re- 
sources Board and alu- 
minum producers meet to 
plan expansion. 


From The New York Times © 


NOVEMBER 
1750 


First expansion agreement 
announced...Reynolds to 
add 100,000 tons of new 


capacity. 


M95, 


Reynolds is proud to announce the 
first new aluminum capacity actually 
completed and in production under 
the current expansion program... 
50,000,000 Ibs. a year additional now 
pouring from the new facilities at 
Jones Mills, Arkansas, and Troutdale, 
Oregon. 

This first increase goes only a small 
way toward the rapid increase in de- 
mand. Military uses multiply as dra- 
matically as civilian uses... planes, 
rocket tubes, pontoon bridges, PT 
boats, thousands of vital parts for 
tanks and trucks, miles of foil to pro- 
tect food and medical supplies. Bus 
more aluminum is on the way. Con- 
struction proceeds apace on Reynolds 





REYNOLDS 























REYNOLDS IS FIRST 
WITH NEW ALUMINUM 
CAPACITY IN PRODUCTION 


great new plant in San Patricio 
County, near Corpus Christi, Texas 
... to produce 150,000,000 lbs. a year, 
privately financed. And further new 
capacity is being built by other alu- 
minum companies. 

This is a symbol of action in a 
vital U. S. program designed to meet 
civilian as well as military needs. We 
all face the double job of fighting 
shortages and inflation while we fight 
aggression. Reynolds will continue to 
work at that double job fa// time, 
full speed. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Executive Offices, Richmond 19, Va. 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
(INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 
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The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds 
Metals Company—a historic chapter in the company's 32 


years of continuing growth. 
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Reynolds Wrap is 
all-out’’ for defense 
Return Flight 
Guaranteed 
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Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


Not much will be changed at home by an end to fighting in Korea. 

Spending by Government will continue its rise. Business will be good. 
Controls will be kept on prices, wages, salaries, credit. Jobs will continue to 
be plentiful. Incomes will rise. Prices will hold high. 

Draft is going to go on. Draftees will serve 24 instead of 21 months. 

Casualties are to end. That is important, but maybe temporary. Formal 
peace will not follow a cease-fire. Peace in the world remains far away. 











Slowing of business, under way in some lines, will be short-lived. 

Retail trade, slow now, soon will boom again. Trade boom will get its 
power from record personal incomes. Income for spending is to be 20 billion 
dollars more this year than last. It will total at least 225 billions. 

Rising incomes will continue through 1952, maybe longer. 

Auto Supplies, before long, will start to tighten again. Appliances that 
have been a drug on the market will become less plentiful. IV sets will not 
always be available at drastically reduced prices. New houses, too, are not for 
much longer to be forced into sale by holders of construction loans. 

Shoes, men's suits, items of women's wear, Slow sales now, will begin to 
move faster as the year wears on. Trade volume will rise. 

Rising incomes, some easing in credit assure all that. Effect of the 
earlier buying sprees will wear off as goods wear out, debts are paid, incomes 
keep going up. People's wants, over all, are insatiable, not limited. 























Prices, in general, will not change much during months ahead. 

Price controls will continue about as now. New roll-backs are possible on 
Some things other than meat, but are improbable on any broad scale. Price 
ceilings will be kept and will be enforceable under the new law. 

Ceilings on price, however, will have to reflect any rising costs. 

Wage, salary controls, will be kept about as now. Pay raises can still be 
given to offset living-cost increases, higher productivity, and to reflect merit, 
: promotions and wide variety of other factors. Pay squeeze is unlikely. 
rl Profit squeeze, too, will be barred if in the guise of price control. 

See page 18 for more details on coming price-control formulas. 























Buying on time is going to become easier again. New cars soon will be 
nse available for fewer dollars down, longer time to pay. Appliances will become 
available, too, for a smaller amount down, longer to pay. 

Credit terms, eased on cars, appliances, will be eased on new houses. 
Regulation X, governing housing credit, is to be modified later, not now. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Easier terms for buying, being voted by Congress, will add to demand, will 
bulwark rising income as a spur to a new boom in business. 





What Congress is doing is to spell out control power in detail, to fix the 
rules so that they cannot be changed at the whim of the Executive. 

Controls will go on. Control policy will be set’ out firmly in law. 

Control enforcement will be in executive agencies. Control officials, 
however, will not be able to give labor unions special favors that are not auto- 
matically allowed for farmers and for businessmen. 

Congress, caught in the past, is not taking a chance on a blank check. 











In other fields, now that one more war is winding up, temporarily: 

Arms spending will go ahead about as planned. Rearmament, however, is bump- 
ing against a machine-tool bottleneck, is slowed for a time. Machine-tool bot- 
tleneck, in turn, is caused by price policy, failure of planners. 

Arms aid will be voted for Europe. Aid, in total, may be 7 billion for this 
year against 8.5 billion asked. Arms _ aid will go on for years. 

Armed forces of U.S., aimed at a 3.5-million-man goal, won't go much if any 
above that. A 4-million-man goal, talked now, seems improbable. Draft, as it 
is, will have to rise sharply in 1952 to maintain a 3.5 million force. Still 


further draft increases will not be popular in an election year. 

















Air Force will be expanded beyond present goals. Air Force expansion, 
though, is likely to be partly at expense of other services. 

Air goal now is 95 groups. New goal is 132 groups. Some want 150. In the 
end, Air Force may settle for around 110 groups, or maybe a few more. 

Air-power concepts are changing. "Intercontinental bomber" idea is on ice. 
Overseas bases for "medium" jet bombers are back for top priority. Mediterra- 
nean area, once more, is pressing Europe in strategic importance. 

Spain, vital to Mediterranean defense, is up in importance, too. 

Aid for Spain, coming, will be directed at assuring a stable nation on a 
vital flank of air installations that will be built in the Mediterranean. 

















IV_ station freeze will be ended by late autumn. IV, in 1952, will be made 
available to almost all areas in U.S. TV expansion in this phase, is to be in 
black and white. Color TV, on broad scale, is 3 to 5 years away. 

Beef, by September and October, will be more plentiful. Beef and pork both 
Should be quite abundant and a bit cheaper as the year wears on. 

Gasoline shortage remains improbable. Fuel oil is unlikely to be short this 
coming winter. Gas for home heating, temporarily, is more of a problem. Oil 
Situation will be helped by easing of trouble in Iran. Oil strikes in North 
Dakota and Montana are important for the future, but not as any offset to a pos- 
Sible tight situation in 1951 or 1952. Mexican oil is beginning to get back in 
the picture, too. Mexico nationalized, then lost out. 





























Eisenhower still holds the key to future of U.S. politics. 

Eisenhower, by saying the word, could go far toward getting nomination of 
either party. Saying nothing, Eisenhower may be drafted. Both parties, in 
their planning, must think in terms of a General not clearly identified with 4 
either party. U.S., drifting, appears to yearn for leadership. 
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to getthere... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Whether motoring through Montana’s Glacier National 
Park (above), the White Mountains (right), or to the Mt. 
Rushmore Memorial in South Dakota (below), more cars 
roll on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. And it’s to your 
advantage to know why. 


Car makers put more Goodyear Super-Cushions on new 
cars than any other tire. Year after year they find they can 


depend upon Goodyear for the design, materials, and manu- 
facturing skill that make a difference in tire performance. 

And motorists, who drive billions of miles each year, find 
that for a soft, comfortable ride . . . for long mileage... . and 
safety ... the Goodyear Super-Cushion is in a class by itself. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most people 
the greatest satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Whispers 





Acheson to Supreme Court? . . . Top-Level Mix-up 
On Flood Relief. . . Discord Within 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, again has ex- 
pressed the opinion to important 
visitors that generals should not 
seek political office. The door is not 
being closed, however, to service if 
the office should seek the General. 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in spite of 
continuing conjecture, is not to seek 
the 1952 Republican presidential 
nomination for himself. General Mac- 
Arthur is interested in Senator Rob- 
ert Taft as a potential nominee. 


ik 


White House aides remain in the dark 
about Mr. Truman’s intentions but 
are going ahead with their political 
planning on the basis that the Tru- 
man record will be the main cam- 
paign issue, whether or not the Presi- 
dent is running. Records are being 
built to refute charges that might 
harm the President politically if not 
cleared up. 


Ce oF 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
will be attracted by the next open- 
ing that occurs on the Supreme Court, 
provided Senate confirmation will not 
be too difficult. 


Sok ok 


President Truman was not pleased 
by a suggestion in the report of his 
Council of Economic Advisers, headed 
by Leon Keyserling, that this might 
be the time for another squeeze on 
profits. The suggestion did the White 
House no good in Congress right at 
the time of a fight over future of price 
controls. 


x *k * 


There seems to be little substance 
at this time to inner-circle White 
House rumor that Matthew J. Cor- 
nelly, the President’s appointment 
secretary, is to resign as a result of 
differences with the President. Mr. 
Connelly and Donald Dawson, a 
presidential aide, head up one im- 


portant White House clique that has 
just won a victory by inducing Mr. 
Truman to battle Democratic Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas on appointment of 
judges in Illinois. 


x * * 


Arthur S. Flemming, new man-power 
mobilizer in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, is being eyed by im- 
portant Republicans of Ohio as a 
likely nominee for Governor in 1952. 
Michael Di Salle, Price Stabilizer, is 
being eyed by Democrats of Ohio as 
a likely nominee for them if Governor 
Frank J. Lausche does not run again. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
was a bit startled but not annoyed 
when President Truman named Ray- 
mond Foley, Housing Administrator, 
to direct flood relief after earlier tell- 
ing Mr. Wilson to do the job. Mr. 
Wilson was shaping his broad plans 
at a meeting of top officials when 
Mr. Foley entered the meeting and 
proceeded to tell his own plans. Mr. 
Truman ended by giving both the job. 
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the Air Force 


George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, is leaving 
that job around September 1, and 
Mr. Truman may have trouble find- 
ing an experienced successor. Nathan 
Feinsinger, vice chairman, is not 
enthusiastic about taking the job. 


x ke *& 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Staff 
Chief, is not yet sure whether he is 
in favor of a vast increase in Air 
Force expansion plans, now being 
pushed. Army officials always wonder 
whether expansion of. one service, 
in the end, will not be at the expense 
of ground forces. 


xk * 


Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, a 
top-ranking Air Force general, in 
planning to resign is reflecting dis- 
agreement with Air Force decisions 
to continue to put all real emphasis 
upon strategic bombing and to de- 
emphasize tactical use of air power. 


x *k * 


Propaganda signals from top U.S. 
officials got mixed when George Mar- 
shall, Defense Secretary, and Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, warned 
ominously of continuing Russian 
threats while U.S. officials in West 
Germany were saying that the West 
now is 90 per cent secure against sur- 
prise attack, adding that they saw no 
sign of a new Soviet military build-up. 


x ® * 


Arthur Horner, Communist head of 
Britain’s mineworkers’ union, is tell- 
ing British voters that, if they turn 
the Labor Party out of office soon, 
they can expect a national coal strike. 
Nationalization of coal mines has not 
solved British coal problems. 


*.* * 


The anti-Evita group in Argentina's 
Army is reported to be convinced that 
it can keep Argentina’s first lady 
from getting second place on the 
ticket to be headed by her dictator- 
husband, Juan Peron. 
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“DAD...LOOK HOW 


: shares his Dad’s pride in keeping the family car 
in top-notch condition. Dad believes in protecting his 
investment in another way, too... in adequate insurance 
protection with Hardware Mutuals. 

For up-to-date, expert advice on your automobile insurance, 
see your Hardware Mutuals representative. He'll recommend 
the coverages you need for real peace-of-mind protection, 
including increased limits of liability. And he’ll point out the 
reasons why more and more motorists are switching their 
insurance to Hardware Mutuals. 





OUR CAR SHINES!” 


3,000 attorneys and adjusters, representing Hardware 
Mutuals in communities across the entire nation, are ready 
to give you prompt, fair claim handling. Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy makes your interests our first consider- 
ation—assures you fast, friendly, day-and-night service. More 
than $100,000,000 in dividend savings has been returned to 
policyholders since organization. 

Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and 
request the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. He’s a good man to know! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware 


REG. Vv. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutuals 


. Offices Coast to Coast 








Fuel is pumped through “flying boom” into Stratojet from Stratofreighter tanker plane at high altitude. 


Connected for “Long Distance” 


“ImpossIBLE” a few months ago — 
routine today. 

That’s the story of how Boeing, 
working closely with the U. S. Air 
Force, has perfected a mid-air refuel- 
ing technique capable of serving bomb- 
ers and fighters — greatly extending 
their range and effectiveness. 

Already, mid-air refueling equip- 
ment is standard on the B-50 Super- 
fortress and the 600-mile-an-hour B-47 


Stratojet bomber. Successful tests have 
also been made with Uncle Sam’s high- 
speed jet fighters. 

Two Boeing developments make 
possible fast, safe, mid-air refueling. 
One is the ingenious “flying boom”— 
a telescoping pipe from the tanker 
plane through which fuel is pumped 


into the receiver ship. 


The second development is the 
KC-97A Stratofreighter tanker which 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojets, B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


can rendezvous at high altitudes with 
the B-47 Stratojet — or jet fighters — 
and transfer large quantities of fuel 
very quickly. 

Advances like these explain why 
Boeing airplanes continue to grow, not 
only in speed and striking power but 
also in range, long after they leave the 
production line. They help keep 
America out in front in the world 
parade of airpower. 
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Behind Russia’s peace offen- 
sive: Trouble at home. Unrest, in- 
flation, open defiance are nag- 

‘ging at the men in the Kremlin. 
\ The arms drive is in difficulty. 
“Workers, farmers are balking. 
What good is high pay when 
“there's not much to buy? 

| Stalin, offering peace, is bid- 
‘ding for time. He needs more 
comforts for Russians, or the arms 


race he started is lost. 





Reported from LONDON 


A and WASHINGTON 


The arms race, speeding up, is cre- 
ating a big and growing strain inside 
Russia and among her satellites. It is 
this strain that is leading Stalin to try 
'at this point to launch a peace offen- 

sive. 

Rearmament in the United States and 

in Western Europe is forcing Russia to 
_ try to increase her own armament efforts. 
But Russian industry already is strained. 
After years of operating under forced 
p draft, the Soviet system produces a small- 
er percentage of the world’s total output 
now than it did before the war. (See 
the chart below. ) 


RUSSIA 


. 
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BIG STRAIN INSIDE RUSSIA 


Workers in Want, Slow Output of Arms 


The Russians find that they can add 
to arms output only at the expense of 
further cuts in the output of goods for 
the civilian public. Civilian standards of 
living, already near the subsistence 
level, can be squeezed lower only at the 
cost of serious unrest. Unrest, both with- 
in Russia and within the satellite nations, 
is growing. The U.S. Government has 
definite information, Secretary of State 
Acheson says, “that many strains and 
tensions exist within the Soviet world.” 

V. M. Molotov, Soviet Deputy Premier, 
and other top-level Russians are visiting 
the satellite countries, putting the pres- 
sure on workers, managers and govern- 
ment officials for more effort. They are 
warning of harsh treatment—even death 
—for those who, like Tito in Yugoslavia, 
refuse to go along with Moscow. The 
reason behind this pressure is the fact 
that the Russian drive for industrial pow- 
er suddenly seems to be bumping up 
against ceilings. 

The Russian problem, like the prob- 
lem of Western nations, is one of infla- 
tion, only in more acute form. 

Rubles have been flowing into the 
pockets of workers. The Russians, with 
money to spend, want goods. But they 
find very little to buy, and what there is 
comes at a high price. They discover that 
the arms program actually denies them 
goods. So why work so hard? The result 
is that Stalin now is up against a real 





problem of resistance that is spreading 
through his empire. ~ 

Industrial targets, pushed sky high, 
are being missed in plant after plant. 
Propaganda campaigns to spur the work- 
ers to greater efforts are encountering 
deliberate slowdowns and open defiance. 

In the arms plants of the satellites the 
word “Resist!” is being scrawled on fac- 
tory walls. More and more workers are 
staying off the job, or only half trying 
when they do show up. Placards posted 
on bulletin boards to show the quantities 
of goods being produced frequently at- 
tract such bitter footnotes as “Where is it 
all going? We aren’t getting any of it.” 

The same thing is happening on the 
farms. The Kremlin is demanding more 
and more production, but farmers are in 
no mood to produce for the Government 
when they can’t buy what they need 
with the money they get. 

Now there is evidence that grain is 
being withheld at a time when Russia 
needs it more than ever to feed the 
growing city population. Communist offi- 
cials, sent out to speed the Balkan grain 
harvest, find themselves shot at by farm- 
ers who, under the law, aren’t supposed 
to have a gun around the place. 

In Bulgaria, wheat stocks have been 
set afire. Harvesters, arriving for work, 
find the fields bedecked with banners 
urging them to “Resist the Russian 
Thievery” and “Harvest Not One Grain 
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Russia’s Heavy Industry Expands... 


— OVER 1940 OUTPUT 

























lion more industrial workers to man 
heavy-industry plants. Hungary needs 
200,000 more skilled workers. 

Inside Russia itself, the strain of the 
huge armament program is beginning to 
tell. Stalin is using everything from ca- 
jolery to brutality to get more out of his 
factories and farms. Incentive-pay sys- 
tems are being revised. In more than half 
the Russian provinces local governments 
have been shaken up. Officials and top- 
level party functionaries have been fired. 

What has been happening in the Baku 
oil fields, Russia’s largest, is typical of 
the things Kremlin planners are running 
into in much of Russia. Oil output is fall- 
ing short of targets. Drilling is behind 
schedule. Building is slow and key trans- 
portation industries are out of kilter. 
Party officials accuse the workers of a de- 
liberate slowdown. 


for Moscow.” In Rumania, armed guards 
have been stationed in the fields to po- 
lice the harvest and see that Russia gets 
the quota Moscow says she must have. 
The satellites are under increasing 
pressure to ship more of everything to 
Russia. But shipping more to Russia 
means less at home. That means that, ac- 
tually, there is less for the workers who 
are called upon to produce more. The 
pay they make turns out to be of little 
value, since they can find so little to 
spend it on. Result: slowdown. 
Russia’s plans call for a rapid expan- 
sion of heavy industry in Czechoslovakia 
Poland and Hungary. Those plans are in 
real trouble. In Czechoslovakia, miners 
are quitting faster than they can be re- 
cruited. There is a shortage of workers 
for the building trades and heavy indus- 
tries. Poland needs at least half a mil- 









. Goods for CeHSumers Decline 
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‘has been going into armament. But cor 


ee i « 


The situation is not at the revolt Stage, 
The guns are still in the hands of the po. 
lice and the power in the hands of th 
Kremlin. After all, a man knows he ha 
the choice of working where the Govem. 
ment tells him to work, or of starving. 

Peace, however, looks good to th 
Kremlin, if it can be had. With pea 
will come an effort to get the West t 
lift its embargo on shipments of machip 
ery and other critical goods. East Ger. 
many is a good example of what that em. 
bargo is doing to Russia’s armament 
drive. 

Thirty factories in East Germany ar 
to produce Russian tank parts. Others ar 
down for such things as railway-guy 
mounts, armored cars, submarine and 
aircraft parts and equipment for ground 
troops. 

Russia has ordered an 18 per cenj 
boost over last year in East German pro. 
duction. German managers say it can} 
be done without steel, pig iron and other 
heavy materials available in West Ger 
many. But West German shipments t 
the East are only about half what _ 














were last year, and still dropping. East 
ern Germany has to have a trade de 
with the West in order to keep its plants 
operating for Moscow. ; 
The cut-off of trade is putting ; 
squeeze on the whole Soviet world. Thq 
Russians need the West’s machinery) 
steel’ products, metals, machine tools and) 
other products in order to step up theif, 
output. Production has been falling shor 
of targets all along the line. Despite op} 
timistic official figures, there is real evid 
dence that the latest Five-Year Plan 
ended with results disappointing to the} 
Kremlin. f 
The strains that Russia is up against 
show up in figures of what actually haf 
been happening since World War If 
(See chart on this page.) ; 
Steel output is up. So is coal, electitf 
power, other heavy industries. Mor} 
than half the Russian national income 















MARTH 


sumer goods—such things as clothing, 
modern plumbing and other comforts- 
lag far behind. 

A steelworker, making what seem’ 
like big money, has to shop harder t0 
find a pair of shoes now than he did be 
fore the war. When he finds the shoes 
they are high-priced and usually of poo 
quality. 

The output of cotton cloth doesn't be 
gin to fill the needs of the people. 

Housing, constantly talked of, fails 
materialize. Because of the industrid 
drive, there has been a steady shift ¢ 
families from the farms to the cities 
Now the cities can’t handle them. Th 
average family still lives in one rool 
and shares kitchen and bathroom faci 
ties with neighbors. 
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There are fewer retail stores now then 
there were before the war. Stores that do 
exist are either poorly stocked or the 
worth-while merchandise is priced far 
beyond the means of the average family. 

Despite constant pressure, the farm 
yield has been insufficient to keep 
abreast of Russia’s growing population. 
Current crops are below prewar yields 
and there are 30 million more mouths to 


eed. 

All these things are putting limits on 
Russia’s ability to grow stronger. Russia’s 
rulers urgently need a slowing in the 
arms race in order to get a breather so 
the country can produce more of the 
things the public wants. 

In an arms race with the West, it is be- 
coming clear, Russia will be the loser. 
She started it, and had a big lead at the 
outset. But already the Soviet world is 
in trouble, and the arms race has hardly 
begun. The bulk of rearmament is still to 
come in the West. Planned arms budg- 
ets have scarcely been topped. 

As a larger and larger proportion of 
the West’s industrial effort goes for arm- 
ament, Stalin is to be forced into making 
a difficult choice: Either Russia will fall 
far behind or have to tighten the 
squeeze on her own people, drawing 
more taut a situation that is already 
tense. 

Armament alone, even without a war, 
turns out to be a means of hurting the 
Russians. 

Stalin needs raw materials, and he 
needs time. There is evidence that he 
won't be able to get more production out 
of his skilled workers unless he can give 
them a little more to work for in the way 
of conveniences and comforts, to say 
nothing of luxuries that are common- 
place elsewhere. 

He needs time to disperse his industry 
and get it into a more practical defense 
pattern. As it is now, Russian industries 
are concentrated, but raw materials and 
supplies are so widely separated from 
fabricating plants that long hauls over 
outmoded transport systems are neces- 
sary to mesh the Soviet economy. 

But time is growing short and his trou- 
bles are mounting. 

The evidence, as appraised by West- 
em experts, does not point to any crack- 
up of the Russian regime. Nobody ex- 
pects that there will be an uprising and 
an overthrow of Stalin and his group. 
They have the armies and the police 
power to keep the unruly in place if 
trouble starts. 

There are clear signs, however, that 
the arms race Moscow started is putting 
a big strain on the whole Soviet empire. 
Communist talk of peace is taken in the 
West as a bid for time—a pause in the 
cold war” so Russia can get a chance to 
deal with vexing problems at home. 
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SOVIET SHOE SHOP SOVIET SAUSAGES 


High prices, poor quality ... . . . and there’s never enough 
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IN MOSCOW: A DWINDLING NUMBER OF RETAIL STORES 
The only thing that isn’t scarce is rubles 
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FAST BOMBERS—NEW STRATEGY 


Bases Overseas Essential to 150-Group Plan 


The big bombers are losing 
their appeal to U. S. air planners. 


- Talk now is of faster, shorter- 


range air warfare. 

Trend is toward more tactical 
air power, more fighters, more 
medium bombers, more overseas 
bases for U. S. planes. 

Problem in the switch-over is 
cost. An Air Force of the type now 
under study needs 30 billions a 
year to keep in shape. 


Air power, its concept and uses, is 
undergoing a sharp new change in 
U.S. military planning. The “inter- 
continental” bomber, all-important a 
year ago, is to be de-emphasized. 
Overseas bases, de-emphasized be- 
fore, are to undergo a vast develop- 
ment for use by new medium, jet 
bombers. Tactical air, neglected be- 
fore, is to get more money and atten- 
tion. 

Consequences of the shifts in plan- 
ning and strategy will be these: 

Air Force requests for appropriations 
are to skyrocket. The plan now being 


Air Power: 
How Much? 


87 groups 





850,000 


Present Air Force Strength 
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circulated, on a “trial balloon” basis, is 
for expenditure of 96 billion dollars in 
the next three years to give U.S. air 
power the strength called for by the 
new blueprints. Another 6 billions is 
requested and will be approved by 
Congress for bases, with emphasis on 
building up the Mediterranean area. 
North Africa and the Middle East are 
to take on new importance under this 
shift in air planning. Spain, too, is to get 
aid and attention from U.S. in return for 
base rights. (See page 36.) 

Lessons of Korea had a major part 
in producing changes in U.S. concepts 
of air-power use. Big, relatively slow 
bombers proved highly vulnerable both 
to ground artillery and to jet planes 
Russia has now. Reliance on atom bomb- 
ing was found ineffective for Korean- 
type war, and heavy bombers failed to 
bring a decision against a_ third-rate 
power. These facts called into question 
the future of the B-36 “intercontinental” 
bomber around which U.S. air strategy 
was being built. This huge ship, with 
long range but limited speed, is to re- 
main an important part of the Air Force 
arsenal—but not the basic weapon. The 
B-47 medium bomber, jet powered, with 
very great speed, moves up in the arsenal 
for years just ahead. With it comes 
the need for many more overseas bases 
near the scene of any future war. 


95 groups— 








1,061,000 









Present Goal 


1,800,000 













Fighter planes for support of ground 
troops, too, were shown by the Korean 
war to be needed in far greater quan. 
tities. Tactical aircraft there, including 
dive bombers, have been credited with 
causing nearly half the casualties jp. 
flicted by U.N. forces on Communist 
troops. Yet time after time there were 
too few support planes available when 
they were needed. And Russia is found! 
to be far outproducing the United 
States in combat planes. To date, more. 
over, there has been almost no joint} 
Army-Air Force training. Tactical air 
now, however, is to adopt some of the 
Marine Corps technique of working 
closely with ground troops, while the | 
number of ground-support planes will be 
increased beyond currently announced 
goals. 

What it all adds up to, in practi- 
cal terms, is shown in the accompanying 
chart and table. 

Air groups are due for a large expan} 
sion in numbers, if Congress approves. | 
Original “cold war” goal of the Air 
Force was 70 groups, advocated by the 
Finletter Report in 1948. Since the Ko- 
rean war began, however, size of the 
Air Force has been increased from 48 
to 87 groups. The approved new goal 
is 95 groups, scheduled to be reached 
next year. That is described now by Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 


























Proposed Goal 
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Staff, as an “interim” force. Senator 
Henry C. Lodge, Jr., (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, is proposing in Congress a 150- 
group force, and air officials are not re- 
sisting. They are known to be planning 
for a minimum of 182 groups. George 
Marshall, Secretary of Defense, reveals 
that U.S. aircraft-plant capacity is being 
geared to an ultimate force of 180 
groups. The pressure in Congress and 
out, however, now is for a 150-group Air 
Force. 

Planes on hand will not vary directly 
with the number of groups, but, in rough 
estimate, the outlook is this: The Air 
Force now has about 4,500 first-line 
combat aircraft. With a 95-group force, 
it will have ultimately about 10,000 
first-line planes, most of them new and 
jet-propelled. A 150-group force would 
mean about a 50 per cent increase, to 
about 15,000 aircraft. If the proportion 
of fighters to bombers is increased, that 
150-group force could contain as many 
as 20,000 planes including spares. 

Ratio of big bombers to fighters in 
the planned build-up of air strength, 
actually, is far from certain. Thomas 
Finletter, Secretary of the Air Force, 
favors a bigger proportion of strategic 
bombers. In the expansion of the Air 
Force since the Korean war began, 
more and more emphasis has been 
placed on bombers, relatively less on 
troop-support planes. Indications within 
the Air Force are that more fighter groups 
are planned, but that the proportion of 
bomber strength nevertheless will stay 
high or rise under plans favored by top 
AF officials. 

That emphasis is being reversed, how- 
ever, in the plan proposed in Congress 


‘lf Congress Accepts 
‘ The New Goal— 


— 









150 
groups 


COST of the Air Force will be— 
96 billion dollars in three years 


PLANES will total— 
15,000 aircraft in Air Force alone 


RATIO of bombers to fighters will be— 
62 strategic-bomber groups 
88 fighter groups 
plus transport or reconnaissance units 


FOR EUROPE alone, the plan provides— 
3,600 planes in 50 groups manned 
by Americans 
6,000 planes to be manned by Euro- 
peans 

_ FAs outlined by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, HT 
- LRepublican, of Massachusetts. 
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by Senator Lodge. His plan greatly in- 
creases the proportion of fighter planes 
in order to provide air support for 
General Eisenhower's forces in Europe. 
Of the proposed 150 groups, 62 groups 
would be big and medium bombers. 
The rest would be tactical aircraft, with 
50 groups assigned to Europe and 38 
groups assigned to the defense of U.S. 
Transport planes, which compose 15 
groups in the present 95-group plan, 
evidently would be in addition to the 
150 groups as outlined by Senator 
Lodge. 

Man-power requirements for a 150- 
group Air Force would be more than 
double the present strength. In uniform 
now are 850,000 airmen. Under the 95- 
group plan, strength would be raised to 
1,061,000 men. But the 150-group plan 
would put 1,800,000 men in the Air 
Force. That is more than half of the 
present man-power goal for all of the 
armed forces. 

Air bases, in turn, are to increase in 
number even faster under a shift in air 
strategy. A new network of fighter bases 
is to be required in Europe for the pro- 
posed additional tactical air groups. 
Bomber bases, to date, have centered on 
Britain. Five U.S. bases already are in 
operation there, with four more planned. 
But there is some stirring in Britain over 
whether U.S. should be allowed a fur- 
ther increase in bases there. France is 
considered too vulnerable as a location 
for major U.S. bomber bases. So atten- 
tion now is turning to Spain and North 
Africa for big build-up of U.S. bomber 
bases. 

Cost, however, is the great stumbling 
block. If the 150-group plan is followed 
through, Air Force costs are expected to 
total at least 96 billion dollars for three 
years, probably 30 billion or more each 
year after that. Just to get that plan 
started will cost an added 10 billions 
above present budget plans for the year 
ahead. 

Where the money will come from, if 
the plan is approved by Congress, is the 
big question, one likely to become a po- 
litical issue in the months ahead. Pros- 
pects for raising the additional billions 
by taxes are regarded as exceedingly 
dim. So part, or all, of the added cost 
probably would be expected to come at 
the expense of the other armed services. 
One line of thought is that it could be 
raised at the expense of the Army, by 
keeping U.S. ground forces small and 
relying on Europe to supply most of the 
man power for land defense of the 
West. Another line is that both Army and 
Navy could be held to relatively small 
size, concentrating this country’s big 
punch in its air power. The potential 
dangers in that policy already are being 
argued heatedly within the Pentagon, 





—Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR LODGE 
. . tactical air’s tactician 


and are likely to be aired publicly if the 
issue reaches Congress next autumn. If 
so, the heat engendered would far sur- 
pass that of the controversial B-36 hear- 
ings in 1949. 

What’s happening now is that 
pressure for basic shifts in Air Force 
policy and expansion of U.S. air strength 
is coming from many sides. General Van- 
denberg started it off with testimony be- 
fore Congress about a “shoestring” Air 
Force that is unable to expand its opera- 
tions in Asia and still have strength left 
to fight in Europe. Secretary Finletter 
then testified in secret sessions of a con- 
gressional committee that an expansion of 
the Air Force is needed beyond the planned 
95-group size. Senator Lodge, with some 
help from the Pentagon, drew up a plan 
for a 150-group force. Erle Cocke, nation- 
al commander of the American Legion, 
threw the weight of his organization be- 
hind a 150-group plan of its own, one that 
would provide 20,000 AF planes and 
7,000 Navy planes. Stuart Symington, 
former Air Secretary and now Adminis- 
trator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, supported those plans with 
a speech on Russia’s rapid build-up in 
the air. “Planted” stories have begun to 
appear in the press urging a bigger Air 
Force. Republicans in Congress have be- 
gun using the “bigger Air Force” idea in 
their speeches against Administration 
policies. 

A basic policy decision on air 
strength is to be made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in October. The whole matter 
then is likely to be aired in Congress, de- 
cided there on the basis of appropria- 
tions. But the shift already has begun, 
with plans being laid for a major change 
in the months ahead. 
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Tito Finds Communism Doesn‘t Pay 
Nation, Facing Bankruptcy, Turns to West 


U.5S., helping Tito, can get a 
look now at what he’s got in Yu- 
goslavia, see what his brand of 
Communism has done. 

Actually, he’s about broke. In- 
dustrial plans are stalled or 
scrapped. It’s still a land of want 
for most people. 

Kurt Lachmann, one of the 
editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, visited the country to 
see how Tito is doing. Here is 
his report: 


BELGRADE 

Marshal Tito, despised by Moscow, 
is dismantling part of the Communist 
system he imposed on Yugoslavia in 
the hope that aid from the U.S. and 
the rest of the Western world will 
come in time to save his country from 
financial ruin. 

Communist Tito is not giving up his 
Communist political rule. But after years 
of economic planning from the top—plan- 
ning that brought the country to the edge 
of disaster—he is switching some aspects 
of the business life of the Yugoslavs away 
from rigid controls, allowing a bit more 
freedom. 

Cash, credits and equipment from the 
West are desperately needed to keep 
Yugoslavia afloat as a Communist enemy 
of Stalin. There are no reserves of raw 
materials or food left in the country. Nor 
is there foreign exchange with which to 
buy new supplies. If Western help were 
not to come, many Yugoslav plants would 
be forced to close. New gifts of about 150 
million dollars—mostly from the U.S.— 
are counted on to carry Tito through the 
rest of this year and part of next. 

A traveler returning to Belgrade for 
the first time since Tito took over and 
set up his postwar dictatorship sees evi- 
dence on every hand of a country in 
serious trouble. The outward appearance 
of the country is drab and poor. Shops are 
poorly stocked, and what merchandise 
they do have is shoddy. Wagonloads of 
scarce paper and an army of bureaucrats 
have been used to operate a Communist 
system, full of inefficiency. 

Talks with planners and managers, en- 
gineers and housewives, peasants and 
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workers, bookkeepers and scientists bring 
out the full story of the Yugoslavia that 
came out of the war as another Russian 
satellite, then broke its ties with Moscow 
and now is in line for substantial financial 
and military help from America. Tito, 
looking to the West for support, is open- 
ing his dictatorship to Western inspec- 
tion. That inspection shows this: 

The Yugoslav system, under Tito, 
was copied directly from Russian ex- 
ample. It has been Government-directed 
from the top, with fixed production 
quotas for all plants, delivery quotas for 
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MARSHAL TITO 
. . . @ bit less Communist? 


individual farmers, controls over dis- 
tribution, fixed wages and prices, polit- 
ical control of management, a build-up of 
heavy industry at the expense of consum- 
er goods and all the other trappings of 
complete Communist planning. 

From the beginning, the system has 
run into unforeseen obstacles—some un- 
avoidable, such as crop failures, and some 
due to technical mistakes or lack of train- 
ing and skill. 

An impressive monument to failure is 
the abandoned Government city of New 
Belgrade. It was an elaborately planned 
community intended to house all Gov- 
ernment departments and foreign em- 
bassies. It was launched several years 
ago with noisy enthusiasm. “Youth bri- 
gades” came in by the scores to donate 
their labor to the building of a model city. 


But it was being built on a swamp, 
Some of the foundations sagged before 
the buildings were completed. Other 
structures had to be given up because of 
the lack of money and materials to com- 
plete them. Now the site is populated 
with the skeletons of half-constructed 
buildings that never will be finished. 

There are other evidences of projects 
undertaken with more enthusiasm than 
skill. At Zagreb, a costly highway tunnel 
was bored into Sleme Mountain. But 
work had to be halted because of water 
seepage. Outside engineers, called in, dis- 
covered that no geological survey had 
been made to find out whether the idea 
was practical in the first place. A car 
track leading to the tunnel was washed 
out by a heavy rain because the founda- 
tion was poorly built. 

Similar troubles beset the steel works 
in Bosnia where Tito plans to build a 
“Yugoslav Pittsburgh.” Because of the 
shortage of skilled workers, it is taking 
three years to build one blast furnace. 
Its counterpart was built in Austria in a 
year. Construction of a 700,000-ton roll- 
ing mill under contract by a New York 
company has been delayed for months 
because the Communist executives would 
not permit foundation concrete to be 
poured the way the American company’s 
plans specified. 

American, British, Belgium and Ger- 
man engineers are working harmoniously 
together to build Tito’s Pittsburgh in the 
mountains of Bosnia, but it is slow and 
patience-trying work—a constant struggle 
against the shortcomings of Yugoslav 
workers and the ineptitude of the Com- 
munist administrators. 

Many of the prewar managers and er- 
gineers of Yugoslav plants were expelled 
as reactionaries when the Communists 
took over. They were replaced with Ger- 
man engineers from __ prisoner-of-war 
camps who were hired on contracts that 
specified a part of their pay would be in 
German marks. Now the contracts are 
running out and can’t be renewed be- 
cause Tito is low on foreign exchange. 

Even more difficult has been the prob- 
lem of finding skilled workers and fore- 
men for new industries. Living and work- 
ing conditions are bad. Many trained 
men have deliberately ducked jobs be- 
cause they know that, if they fall below 
their plant quota, they might be charged 
with sabotage and wind up in prison. In 
some plants the turnover reaches 100 
per cent a year. 
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With all its troubles, Yugoslav industry 
is showing some gains. There have been 


' increases over the prewar output of coal, 
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i done to open new forest areas. 


iron ore, steel and oil. Electrical-power 
output has more than doubled and the 
country is making more electrical equip- 
ment than ever. But other industries lag 
badly. 

Shoe production is 10 per cent be- 
low prewar and the shoes themselves 
are of much lower quality. The chemical 
and paper industries have made no prog- 
ress. Timber cutting, pushed during the 
last two years, is expected to decrease 
from now on because nothing has been 


The nonferrous-ore mines, among 
Yugoslavia’s most important export earn- 
ers, have not gotten back to prewar levels. 
When the Government seized them from 
the French and British owners, the coun- 
try lost both experienced managers and 
the source of supply of Western equip- 
ment. The drive to get the most out of 
the lead and zinc mines has depleted 
reserves and worn down equipment to 
o point where some of it is almost use- 
ess. 

The way goods are distributed in Yugo- 
slavia impressed the visitor as a sample 
of the problems that go with a Commu- 
nist bureaucracy. All the shops have been 
nationalized. Bureaucrats in charge are 
on fixed salaries and have no interest in 
pleasing the customer. Goods go out from 
factories according to plans set in some 
Government department. 

_New system, a switch away from 
tigid planning and control, is being in- 
stalled now that Tito is looking more and 
more to the West for the help he needs. 
A measure of free economy is to be re- 
stored, replacing the Communist method 
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‘YOUTH BRIGADE’ TOILING AT NEW BELGRADE .. . 
Yugoslavia’s abandoned Government center is an impressive monument to failure 






of doing business. As one small example, 
the men who have been responsible for 
distributing manufactured goods to the 
stores have been on straight salaries for 
years. Now they are going to be put on 
sales commissions. 

Bureaucrats are being fired by the 
thousands. Bankers are coming in as ac- 
countants to get some order into indus- 
trial bookkeeping and to find out whether 
companies are making or losing money. 
Up to now, nobody could tell. 

Trained specialists in business and pro- 
duction are to be put above the party 
bosses now running the economy. Central 
distribution of raw materials is to be 
limited. Companies will be allowed to re- 
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tain 70 per cent of net profits for rein- 
vestment, with the idea of encouraging 
improvements and free competition. 
Changes in the wage system to pattern 
it after the U.S., rather than Russia, are 
under study. Less rigid control of prices 
will be tried, too. 

By various other devices, the Tito Gov- 
ernment is trying to relax its Communist 
economic system without surrendering its 
political power. Critics say it is high time 
because the country is just about broke. 
The deficit in foreign trade this year is 
estimated at about 185 million dollars. 
Orders for 57 million dollars’ worth of 
supplies and equipment have been placed 
in Germany, Austria and Belgium, but 
there are no covering funds. 

Since the autumn of 1949, Yugoslavia 
has received, and almost used up, U.S. 
gifts and loans worth 149 million dollars 
and a British credit of 11 million. With 
what is left of these funds, plus the 
money she earns herself, the country 
is just getting by on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Now Tito’s Government, boycotted, 
denounced and threatened by Russia's 
part of the world, is relying on substan- 
tial help from the capitalist West to see 
the country through hard times. In addi- 
tion to the 150-million-dollar credit and 
more than 100 millions in U.S. military 
aid, Belgrade is counting on a World 
Bank loan of 220 millions. 

With all this help, Tito’s Minister of 
Foreign Trade expects his country to be 
in good enough shape so that it will have 
an export surplus of 16 million dollars in 
1954. But before that time arrives it is 
going to cost the non-Communist world 
millions to refloat the Communist econ- 
omy of Yugoslavia. 
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CONTROLS: ALIVE, BUT EASIER 


Under the revised system of 
controls, agreed to in Congress: 

Prices and rents will be loos- 
ened up a bit, allowed to rise 
within limits. Credit controls will 
not pinch quite so much. 

Government will continue to 
regulate materials, control inven- 
tories. Salaries and wages, too, 
will remain under federal regula- 
tion. But Truman isn’t getting 
everything he wants. 


Changes in controls over prices, 
wages, profits, credit will be only in 
details, as shaped in Congress. Con- 
trols will be looser than President 
Truman wanted, tighter than many 
businessmen considered necessary. 

Prices, technically, can be rolled 
back in some cases. As a practical mat- 
ter, few, if any, future roll-backs are ex- 
pected. Idea was to discourage roll- 
backs except in extreme cases. 

Some prices will be allowed to rise. 
Firms that make or sell nonfarm products 
will be able to get adjustments in their 
ceiling prices to cover higher costs of 
materials, labor, selling, advertising, dis- 
tribution, equipment, etc. Upon appli- 
cation, such firms can get ceilings based 
on pre-Korea prices plus any increases in 
cost, unless found to be “unreasonable 
and excessive.” 

Price ceilings on farm products cannot 
be set lower than parity or the level of 
last May 19, whichever is higher. 

On beef, the 10 per cent roll-back al- 
ready in effect will be allowed to stand. 
Two future cuts of 4% per cent each, pro- 
posed by the Office of Price Stabilization, 
are ruled out. 

Parity prices, as now, will be adjusted 
monthly to reflect a “fair return” to the 
farmer. President Truman wanted to 
freeze parity for a year. 

Licensing of business firms, as a means 
of enforcing price ceilings, will not be 
permitted. The Administration wanted 
authority to do that. 

Installment credit comes under 
new, easier terms. 

On automobiles, new and used, the 
maximum time to pay is extended from 
15 to 18 months. Down payment remains 
at one third. 
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More Flexibility, More Checks on Controllers 


On television sets, phonographs, radios, 
refrigerators and other household appli- 
ances, the down payment is cut from 25 
to 15 per cent. Time to pay is extended 
from 15 to 18 months. 

On furniture and rugs, time to pay 
goes from 15 to 18 months. Down pay- 
ment stays at 15 per cent. 

On loans for home repairs and im- 
provements, time to pay is changed from 
15 to 18 months. Down payment remains 
at 10 per cent. 

Buyers of appliances and house fur- 
nishings get the privilege of counting 





Milder Rules 
For Installment Buying 


Here is a list showing the minimum down 
payment and monthly installments per- 
mitted under the new credit-control plan 


on typical items: 
Down Monthly 
Price Payment Payment 


New low-priced 


car $1,800 $600 $79.34 
New high-priced 

car 3,000 1,000 127.78 
Used car 1,200 400 55.10 
Television set 180 27 9.27 
Refrigerator 300 45 15.45 
Radio 40 6 2.06 
Washing Machine 180 27 9.27 
Rug 300 45 15.45 
Dining-room suite 300 45 15.45 
House-repair job 800 80 23.60 


Note: Interest on unpaid balances from month to 
month is figured at 6 per cent per year. On autos, 
addition is made for insurance at $80 per year. 











trade-ins as part of the down payment. 
Trade-ins, under old rules, have counted 
only on cars. 

You get the practical effects of the new 
credit terms, in dollars and cents, in the 
table on this page. 

Regulation X, governing housing cred- 
it, will be suspended in areas designated 
by the Government as “critical defense 
housing areas.” Other changes in Regu- 
lation X will be considered in a separate 
bill. Under that bill, terms are likely to 
be eased on cheaper houses. 

Rents in areas still under federal con- 
trol will be allowed to rise to 20 per 
cent above the ceilings that were in effect 
on June 30, 1947. That applies to any 
dwelling under control at that time, or 
to any comparable dwelling offered for 
rental since. 

Any rent increases made since mid- 
1947 must be taken into account in the 
new ceiling. In most cases, therefore, the 


new raise in rentals. will not be more than 
5 to 7 per cent. 





States and, with few exceptions, local. | 
ities that no longer are under federal rent 
control will be able to come back under 
for the asking. Rules on ceilings will be 
the same in recontrolled areas as in those 
already covered. 

Areas that are designated as “critical” 
will come under federal rent controls, 
whether they like it or not. In these 
places, rents can be rolled back to pre. 
Korea levels. 

Except in “critical” areas, States and 
localities retain their privilege of getting 
out from under federal rent control by 
official local action. 

Other points that need to be noted | 
are these: ; 

Wages and salaries continue under the 
same control pattern, one that gives em- 
ployers considerable leeway in raising | 
pay. Salaries of professional people, such 
as lawyers working for law firms, are | 
exempt. Barbers and beauticians, too, | 
come out from under controls. 

Subsidies will be permitted for indus- 
trial materials, but not for farm products, |” 
to keep high-cost producers going. Sub- 
sidizing can be done through direct pay- 
ments or through purchase and resale of 
affected commodities. 

Imports of some important commodi- 


hint 








ties—fats and oils, peanuts, butter, cheese 
and other dairy products, rice and rice 
products—will be banned in cases where 
the Secretary of Agriculture finds that im- 
ports would interfere with markets for 
domestic products. 

Small business, at least in theory, will 
get a better break. An agency is to be set [7 
up to channel defense contracts to small 
firms. This agency will have authority to 
accept prime contracts and farm them 
out. 

Defense plants will not be built or 
acquired by the Government. Mr. Tr 
man wanted such power. Government, 
however, retains its authority to instal 
new equipment in federal and private 
plants. 

Power to acquire real estate for de- 
fense purposes through condemnation 
proceedings is granted to the President. 
But, before condemning property, he 
must first try to buy it. 

Priorities, allocations and inventories 
of materials will continue, under gener- 
ally the same system as now. 

The Government's control powers are 
extended until June 30, 1952. 
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How Truman Was Elected: Where He Trailed State Tickets . .. Where He Le 

















Truman wor and outran Democratic congressional candidates in 10 States with 103 electoral votes | 
Truman won but trailed Democratic congressional candidates in 18 States with 201 electoral votes 


Truman lost in these 20 States 
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Was It Push or Pull? Democrats Find 


State Tickets Won 


Democratic leaders, looking ahead to 
1952, also are looking back to 1948 to 
discover who really carried the party 
to power in that year. They find this: 

Mr. Truman won the Presidency with 
803 electoral votes; Thomas E. Dewey 
had 189, James S. Thurmond 39. The 
President got 103 of his electoral votes 
in 10 States where he outran Demo- 
cratic candidates for the House. In 18 
States Mr. Truman won 200 of the 201 
electoral votes, but other Democrats ran 
ahead of him. 

Illinois, with 28 electoral votes, gave 
Mr. Truman a majority of 34,000. But it 
gave candidates for the House a lead of 
178,000 votes. It gave a 408,000 ma- 
jority to Senator Paul H. Douglas and a 
margin of 572,000 to Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson. Ohio, with 25 electoral 
votes, turned out 132,000 more votes 
for Democratic congressional candidates 
than for Republicans. It put Demo- 
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for Truman in ‘48 


cratic Governor Frank J. Lausche in 
office by 221,000 votes. Mr. Truman 
squeaked through with 7,107. 

All through the South, the President 
trailed the ticket. In parts of the West 
and Midwest and in Massachusetts, how- 
ever, Mr. Truman led his own party as 
well as the Republicans. In Massachu- 
setts, he won by 242,000 while Demo- 
cratic candidates for the House led by 
only 5,799 and the senatorial nominee 
was defeated. California gave Mr. Tru- 
man an edge of 17,865 votes and de- 
feated the Democratic congressional slate 
by 627,000. 

In the big States with big cities and a 
high labor vote, Mr. Truman tended to 
trail the Democratic ticket. Big-city ma- 
chines that delivered for him delivered 
more for their own local candidates. In 
some major farm States, however, Mr. 
Truman pulled the Democratic ticket into 
power, or won when the rest of the ticket 
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lost. Farmers and small towns did much} 
for him. 

Counting in all States, those won aal 
lost, these facts appear: 

Mr. Truman carried 28 States, dropped | 
20. In 80 States, with 388 electoral votes, 
the President lagged behind local Demo 
crats. In 18 States with 143 votes, the 
President outpolled the local party nomi- 
nees. Unlike President Roosevelt, Mr 
Truman did not sweep ahead of his ticket 
across the country, carrying local Den- 
ocrats along in landslides. 

Senate results disclose that Mr. Tn 
man led Democratic candidates in }3, 
cases and trailed in 19. Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson carried Colorado by 176,000. 
Senator Guy M. Gillette took Iowa by 
162,000. The President won in each Stale 
by 28,000. In 271 of 435 congressiondl 
districts permitting comparisons, 
Truman led 111 Democratic candidates 
but fell behind 160 others. 

Now, appraising 1952 prospects, Dem 
ocrats see that a President alone canno 
always carry a party to victory. And they 
are concerned whether the farm belt ont 
more is to be on their side when 
votes roll in. 
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ARE BALLPLAYERS ‘SLAVES‘? 


Courts Asked to Decide, Congress to Act 


Baseball, as big business, is in 
trouble. Courts, given a chance, 
may hold that players are “‘en- 
slaved’ by reserve clause in con- 
tracts, that antitrust laws are 
violated too. 

Congress is starting to con- 
sider what to do about it. Whole 
sports industry, and radio-TV too, 
can be affected by the outcome. 


Here is an example of what goes on 
in the sports business and of the prac- 
tice that now is coming into question 
in Congress and the courts: 

George “Birdie” Tebbetts, when 15 
years old, was signed by the Detroit 
Tigers. He appeared to be a promising 
young athlete. The club paid off the 
family debts. It sent “Birdie” to college, 
defrayed his hospital bills through three 
illnesses, paid him a salary in summer 
months. 

When Tebbetts finally joined the De- 
troit team after college, the Tigers had at 
least $10,000 invested in him. In return, 
Tebbetts had signed a contract, just as 
do all other players in organized base- 
ball, with a clause in it that tied him to 
the Detroit team. This is known as the 
“reserve clause.” 

By contract, Tebbetts had become the 
property of a baseball club. So long as 
he remained in organized baseball he 
could be sold and traded like any chat- 
tel. He could not, by his own free 
will, decide that he preferred to work 
for the Boston Red Sox, the New York 
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THE PLAYER IS SAFE 
. . . but is the business? 
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Yankees, the Milwaukee Brewers or any 
other team. The owners of the team 
that first signed him up decided his 
future. 

“Birdie” in fact was sold by Detroit to 
the Red Sox, eventually. He had to choose 
whether to go to the Red Sox or to leave 
organized baseball. The terms of sale 
were fixed by club owners. “Birdie” 
could try to bargain for higher salary, but, 
if the club resisted, his alternative would 
be to leave baseball, not to bargain with 
another owner in the hope of shifting 
jobs. 

Under the working of the “reserve 
clause” in baseball contracts, some play- 
ers have been sold for $100,000 or 
more in cash, plus other considerations. 
At the other extreme, the St. Louis Car- 
dinals once traded a pitcher for a bird 
dog. 

It is a final judgment on this contract 
clause that is moving toward action in 
Congress and the courts. If the Supreme 
Court ever is called upon to determine 
the legality of the “reserve clause” in 
player contracts, dominant opinion is 
that the clause will be nullified. It may 
be held in violation of the antitrust laws. 
It may also be held in violation of the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution, 
outlawing “involuntary servitude.” 

To meet that possible situation, Con- 
gress is being asked to exempt sports 
from antitrust laws, and to legalize con- 
tracts containing “reserve clauses.” A 
Senator and three Representatives al- 
ready have introduced bills on the sub- 
ject. 

The point is that property values in 
organized sports rest largely upon indi- 
vidual players. The title to its players 
gives a club its value. 

Baseball alone is estimated to be a 250- 
million-dollar enterprise. Major leagues 
in 1950 drew 17 million paying cus- 
tomers at the gate. Sponsors paid 20 
million dollars for radio-broadcast rights. 
TV rights to the World Series for the 
next six years brought 6 million dol- 
lars. 

Yet the foundation of professional 
baseball and some other sports, the 
player’s contract, is being increasingly 
questioned. Suits already are on the way 
through the courts attacking the pro- 
tection of property in players. One suit, 
since withdrawn, brought a comment 
from a federal judge that the “reserve 
clause” results in “something resembling 
peonage of the baseball player.” 


If baseball is denied the right to 
“own” players, the effects will be wide- 
spread. No longer, the owners explain, 
will clubs be able to invest large sums 
in developing players. No one will give 
an 18-year-old youth $100,000 to sign 
up, as one club did this spring. Bonuses 
for untried youths will not be feasible 
if a club cannot depend on keeping a 
man after he becomes a valuable, ex- 
perienced player. 

The “farm” system, with its aid for the 
minor leagues, will dry up. No major- 
league club will support small teams as 
training grounds for new talent if the 
players involved are free to go to its com- 
petitors after‘ they have acquired experi- 
ence and value. 

Star players might be better off with- 
out the “reserve clause,” for a time at 
least. They could auction themselves to 
the highest bidder. Good players now 
stuck on losing teams, where profits and 
pay are small, almost surely would gain 
at the outset. But a few rich clubs might 
quickly corner all the best players. Games 
then might become so one-sided that fans 
would lose interest, and the whole sport 
could decline. 

This, in brief, is the baseball problem 
that is starting to bother Congress. Any- 
thing that Congress does will affect all 
sports. And if a new antitrust policy is 
attempted, that will get all mixed up 
with television-radio broadcasting rights 
and thus bring the vast advertising and 
communications industries into the strug- 
gle. Yet, until Congress acts, the entire 
big business of professional sports re- 
mains open to a vital legal blow, through 
outlawing of a single clause in the play- 
ers’ contract. 





. . . but will the courts? 


























NEW POLITICAL ALLIANCE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KARL E. MUNDT 


Republican Senator from South Dakota 





J 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Can the Republicans win in 
1952? If so, how—after 20 years of unbroken 
Democratic success? 

Does the fact of the Solid South leave the bal- 
ance of power with certain Northern groups? Is 
the North-South coalition in Congress a forerun- 
ner of the presidential campaign? 

Senator Mundt is one of a number of persons 
who have been thinking and working out answers 
to these questions. To get his answers, the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited him to their 
conference room. 





KARL E. MUNDT was a teacher of speech and of 
social science before he began to apply both fields 
of knowledge in Congress. He was elected to the 
House from his native South Dakota in 1938 and 
moved on to the Senate 10 years later. 

Senator Mundt, now 51, has been a farmer and 
businessman as well as teacher and legislator. 

In Congress he has been active in foreign affairs. 
He was a prominent member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Interest in the 
proposed North-South alliance recently has taken 
him into the South on many speaking trips. 











Q Senator Mundt, what is your idea of a Repub-- 
lican-Democratic coalition in the South? 

A Our proposal isn’t exactly a coalition in the 
South of the Democrats and the Republicans as much 
as it is an alliance between the Democrats of the 
South and the Republicans of the North. 

Q In other words, each side would be free to retain 
its party identity? 

A Exactly. And it would merge them together at 
the Electoral College level. 

Q So that it doesn’t involve any actual amalgama- 
tion of parties as such or interference with freedom of 
action on the part of either party? 

A That’s correct. Because that is a very genuine 
stumbling block and we get away from that. We also 
get away from the fact that it’s pretty difficult in any 
short-pull effort to induce a majority in the South to 
join the Republican Party. So we’re going to suggest 
they vote for anti-Administration electors, under the 
banner of the rooster, which is the Democratic em- 
blem in much of the South. 

Q This actually then would be a three-party sys- 
tem, wouldn't it? 

A No. After a series of preliminary “make-ready” 
conferences before the conventions between like- 
minded Democrats and Republicans I believe the sit- 
uation might well develop about as follows: In 1952, 
the campaign would proceed as usual in the North 
with voters choosing between the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates in the customary manner. But 
in the South, if the Democratic National Convention 
is controlled by New Dealers who, it is expected, will 
nominate a candidate and write a platform which are 
distasteful and perhaps repugnant to the South, a new 


procedure would be evolved whereby citizens in the 
South would once again reassert their independence. 

The procedure would differ from State to State, but 
in general it would follow these lines: In Southern 
States where the majority of the Democrats are not 
New Dealers—do not favor the “welfare state” nor the 
concepts of Trumanism—presidential electors would 
be selected to run on the regular Democratic ticket 
under the emblem of the rooster but pledged to the 
people not to vote for the candidates nominated by 
the Democratic National New Deal Convention. These 
electors might be committed in advance to vote for 
the Republican nominees if the preliminary alliance- 
conferences establish the proper background for such 
a move. Or they might be what they call “free elec- 
tors,” simply committed not to vote for Truman or 
any other welfare-state candidate for President. 

Q What do you think will happen in the South in 
the way of a countermovement by the officeholders 
and the federal machine? They have considerable po- 
litical power in the South, too—what will they do? 

A They can work it in one of two ways. In Missis- 
sippi, for example, they will organize a Truman Demo- 
cratic group. They will put their electors on the bal- 
lot under the donkey instead of under the rooster just 
as they did last time; they will campaign valiantly for 
the Administration and its electors and probably get 
less than 12 per cent of the votes, because they got 11 
per cent for Truman last time. That’s the way they'll 
do it in Mississippi. 

Now in Arkansas, where the Governor is a New 
Dealer and may be able to control the electoral ma- 
chinery, it’s entirely possible that he will put the 
rooster and the Democratic label over the electors 
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North-South Grouping Could Elect a President... 


Coalition Now Working ... Why ‘Dixiecrats’ Failed 


there who favor the Truman group, so that in Arkan- 
\sas those Democrats who are opposed to Truman— 
who in my opinion are vastly in the majority—will 
hold a convention, select their own electors, get a 
name—call themselves “Jeffersonian Democrats,” 
“Anti-Truman Democrats,” “Anti-Socialist Demo- 
crats,” or whatever they want—put their electors on 
the ballot. And each group will conduct a fair and 
honest campaign in the South to determine once and 
for all whether or not the South favors the welfare- 
state concept of government. 

The Republicans will pull out, or, if necessary in 
‘order to keep the Republican Party alive in case this 
‘ thing peters out—since there may be some State laws 
that if you don’t have a man on the ballot you can’t 
continue the party—they will put the Republican 
nominees on the ballot but the word goes round that 
@ Republicans should vote in the box where the anti- 

' Truman electors are listed. 

' In Texas a few weeks ago the Governor signed a 

‘ new bill which facilitates this whole movement, and 

‘which was promoted in Texas by some of the folks 
_ interested in the alliance program and opposed to New 
)) Dealism in all its forms. This provides now that in 

' 1952 for the first time in Texas you can cross-file. 

| There is a device so that you can amalgamate and 
iW add together the anti-Truman votes for President. 
if And that was done specifically by those, including the 
») Governor, who are opposed to Trumanism in Texas. 
|) Now if in Texas—and that is the key State, really— 
we can get the ball rolling—and there is enough power 
' down there and enough leadership down there, and 
| enough genuine, rugged Americanism down there if 
you will find a harness that will fit it—we believe 
Texas can pull most of the South along on some 
effective program of political realignment. 
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Two Sets of Electors 

Q What about the other Southern States? 

A In other States where the party machinery is 
controlled by Democrats favoring the Truman pro- 
gram, those opposing it would nominate electors and 
run them under some hyphenated Democratic label— 
“Jeffersonian-Democrats” or “Anti-New Deal Demo- 
| tats,” for example. In other words, much the same ar- 
| fangement would be worked out as was done with the 
| Dixiecrat movement in 1948, but instead of wasting 
votes on a splinter party with no national connections, 
the anti-welfare-state Democrats would go to the 
Electoral College with electors ready, able and willing 
to associate themselves with other like-minded elec- 
tors in choosing an Administration sympathetic with 
their viewpoint and consistent with their concepts. 


serene 











Under either arrangement, two sets of Democratic 
electors would be before the Southern voters in No- 
vember and they would decide once and for all in a 
fair and honest poll whether to continue to embrace 
the concepts of collectivism and complete federalism 
that are so apparent in the Truman program. 

Q Isn’t there a commitment on the part of electors 
chosen on the regular Democratic ticket to vote for the 
nominee of the regular Democratic Party? 

A It depends on the terms on which they are nomi- 
nated or selected. If they are selected at a convention 
down in the South with the understanding that they 
go as free electors or that they go as electors under the 
Democratic banners but pledged to vote for this alli- 
ance combination which has been worked up, then 
they’re keeping faith with the voters and are in con- 
formity with the law. 


Convention Strategy 

Q You speak of a convention held prior to the se- 
lection of the electors. Is that a State convention? 

A Yes. And it is also possible a “Dixie Democratic 
Convention” might precede these State conventions... 

Q Held before the National Convention? 

A No, after the National Convention. Let me out- 
line this movement as we see it shaping up. We en- 
vision that, as we approach election time, it will really 
become clear to the Democratic South that the results 
of the Democratic National Convention are going to 
leave them very, very unhappy. So it has been sug- 
gested that delegates be selected by the Democrats in 
the South who will go to the National Convention, 
making an effort to get a restoration of the rule requir- 
ing a two-thirds majority to secure a presidential and 
vice-presidential nomination—which they won’t suc- 
ceed in doing, but they can try. Making an effort to 
bring about a real ringing reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of States’ rights—which they will not be able to 
do, but they can try. Making an effort to have one of 
their Southern sons selected as a candidate for Pres- 
ident on the basis that the South has provided the 
bulk of the strength of the Democratic Party for all 
these years—that they can do, but they will not suc- 
ceed. 

Then after they have watched the Convention, over 
their protests, renominate Truman or somebody to 
the left of Truman, when they have watched the Con- 
vention, over their protests, put planks in the platform 
which are repugnant to the people of the South, when 
they have heard some of the “liberal” left-wing ele- 
ment of their own party stand up at their own Con- 
vention and insult them to their face by calling them 


(Continued on page 24) 
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.. “Alliance an actuality in Congress about 15 years’ 


Bourbons and reactionaries and snarl at them at the 
Convention as they sometimes sneer at them on the 
floor of Congress, it’s expected then that having been 
insulted, having been rejected, having been disillu- 
sioned, they’ll be ready to go home and assert their 
independence as they did in 1948. 

Now the difficulty in ’48 was that when they went 
home they had no place to go, just a little branch-line 
railroad called “Dixiecrat,” which had no real destina- 
tion but was simply a protest vote that didn’t have 
any genuine effectiveness other than to demonstrate 
that there is a limit somewhere to the insults South- 
ern voters will endure. 


What ‘Dixiecrats’ Lacked 

Q What do you mean by no effectiveness? 

A No effectiveness because the Dixiecrats had no 
national connections or cohesion. It just appealed to 
voters in a few States, and never in their most opti- 
mistic dreams did the Dixiecrats expect to succeed in 
electing a President. 

Q Did they have a separate set of electors in 1948? 

A Oh, yes, they had a separate set of electors in ’48. 
They carried four States. Thirty-nine electors voted 
for Thurmond and Wright. It wasn’t enough to turn 
the tide but it was a surprisingly significant vote con- 
sidering the short time in which they had to work. It 
demonstrated that the spirit of independence still 
thrives in the South. 

Q Well, after a Democratic Convention such as you 
outline, then what happens? 

A Then they go home and they hold a convention 
precisely as they did last time. But instead of doing 
what they did last time, which was a futile splinter- 
party gesture, they then agree to select electors to run 
as Democratic electors pledged to vote at the Electoral 
College for some other candidate than that nominated 
by the New Dealers at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. Perhaps they may even be pledged to vote for 
the alliance choice, that is, for the Republican nomi- 
nees selected at the Republican Convention. Having 
agreed to this joint program, they then hold their 
State conventions to put the Democratic electors on 
the ballot and conduct a campaign in the South 
strictly between Democratic parties. 

You’d have the Truman Democratic Party, the Ad- 
ministration Democratic Party, which would probably 
be referred to by its opponents down South as the So- 
cialist fringe of the Democratic Party, and you’d have 
the States’ Rights Democratic Party, the Constitu- 
tional Democratic Party which would be referred to 
down there as the Jeffersonian Democrats or the Dem- 
ocrats who are in favor of re-establishing States’ 
rights, and their electors would go to the Electoral 
College with that purpose. 

Now preliminary to all this, some work must be 
done both by Republicans and by the anti-New Deal 
Democrats before either convention in order to set the 


stage for the kind of political-alliance operation we'y 
been talking about. It’s our thought that these prelim.) 
inary meetings can be held in large part between Dem. 
ocrats in Congress and Republicans in Congress who, 
over-a period now of about 15 years, have been work. 
ing together in an alliance which is not a theoreticg)’ 
factor at all but which is an actuality in Congrey 
today. : 

So that, probably in the Senate or perhaps in the 
Senate and the House, preliminary consideration; 
would be given to these following objectives: that 4 
the next Republican Convention—coming as it must 
now ahead of the Democratic—having in mind the 
possibility of what will transpire and what I believe 
at that time will look like the inevitable outcome of 
the Democratic National Convention, we should give 
some thought in the selection of our nominee for 
President to a man who is personally acceptable to 
the South. Some of our potential candidates are, some 
of them are not. But if we decide that we’re going to 
court the South—not capture it, but court support in 
the South—that we should give some thought to that 
in the selection of our candidates, and, we should alw 
give some thought to Southern concepts in the writing 
of a platform. 

Q In civil rights? 

A In civil rights, in education; in socialized medi 
cine, in all matters leading to the concept of the super. 
state and the preservation of the States’ rights con 
cept. We could come out strongly in our Republic 
platform stating a position that we recognize the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to provide 
leadership in making living conditions better and in 
making health and educational opportunities better, 
and in eliminating discriminations, et cetera, but we 
propose to approach these objectives within the pug 
view of the doctrine of States’ rights. 








Platform Problems 

Q Do you think the Republicans who have alread) 
voted for FEPC [Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission] and for other measures of civil rights wil 
be able to remain silent? 

A No, I don’t think they will be silent. I think they 
will present their point of view before the platform 
committee. I think they’ll argue in favor of a federal 
centralized approach to the problems of education, o 
health, of housing, and of discrimination. But I pro-} 
pose that those of us in the Republican Party who op 
pose centralization of power and up to now have tt 
mained comparatively silent do not remain silent any 
longer. 

I propose that we present the fact that, if we't 
going to have a party that presumes to be against the 
superstate and the complete centralization of powé 
in Washington, we have got to recognize the doctrint 
of States’ rights, which is a peculiarly and uniquely 
American concept in government. 
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Q Is there a possibility that these Republicans who 
ae ardently in favor of civil rights may go out and 
try to get electors in their States and do the same 
thing to the Republicans? 

AI think that’s a possibility. I think that, if this 
program works out, there is going to be some migra- 
tion in both directions from one party to the other. 
But I think that the country desperately needs today 
aparty alignment in which there is a recognizable and 
defensible philosophy of government imbedded with- 
in each party. We lack that today. 


Effects in North 

Q Won't you, as a practical matter, be up against 
the fact that in the Northern States you will be driv- 
ing the Democratic Party to be the civil rights party 
—as it has to be to win the votes in Harlem and else- 
where—and that those Republicans who feel the same 
way about civil rights will join with those Democrats 
and carry most of these Northern States? 

A No, I don’t think that they will. There is, of 
course, some fear of that on the part of some Northern 
Republicans. There is some pretty clear-cut evidence, 
however, that there is a tremendous amount of theory 
in that connection not substantiated by fact, as 
there is in connection with the alleged opposition to 
the Taft-Hartley bill. I mean the election of Taft in 
Ohio pretty well knocked into a cocked hat a lot of 
theories about labor’s attitude toward the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill. 

Now we believe that in the groups, in the colored 
organizations, among the colored population, and in 
places where FEPC has been a very definite issue, 
there are a great many people there who also believe 
in the doctrine of States’ rights. We can present a 
pretty good Republican position, for example, to 
those who believe in FEPC, who are largely in the 
Northern cities. We can say: “What party was it that 


| freed the colored men? It was the Republican Party. 


What party was it that has given the colored man his 
best opportunity to succeed in this country? It has 
been the Republican Party under Republican Govern- 
ment. What kind of States have given him State 
FEPC’s, to give him a better chance and an opportu- 
nity? It has been almost without exception Republican 
States under Republican Governors empowered by 
Republican legislatures.” 

Q Do you think the South would accept the pro- 
fram that these States have adopted in the North? 

A The South is completely willing. I have discussed 
it now in almost every State of the South. The South 
is not inhabited by sadists who are desirous of penal- 
izing the black man and kicking him around because 
they enjoy it. Actually, a great many Negroes in the 
South are very happy and are making rapid progress 
both economically and politically. The South is con- 
fronted with a very realistic problem because, in many 
areas, over half the people are of the colored race. 


a 


i. ‘Suggested candidates: Taft, Eisenhower, Byrd, Russell’ 






Southerners have no desire to hold the Negro down. 
They want to promote programs in an area where 
by evolution and by education they must work out a 
harmonious adjustment. They’re not even opposed to 
State FEPC legislation. They told me in Mississippi: 
“We're perfectly willing to have a FEPC in Jackson, 
Miss., manned by Mississippians, progressing at the 
Mississippi level, at the Mississippi speed to meet 
Mississippi conditions. What we are afraid of is an 
FEPC manned in Washington by Northern theorists 
and ‘liberals’ who decide to provide in Mississippi 
the kind of conditions for the colored man that 
you can provide in New Jersey or New York.” And 
they say it simply won’t work, because conditions 
are different in the South. So they’re willing to do 
that. : 

There has been a .definite movement in many of 
the Southern States by which the State and its public 
officials interest themselves in improving the lot of 
the colored men. In many areas it has eliminated by 
State action—and I think that’s the right way to do 
it—the poll tax. They’ve passed laws against lynch- 
ing and have done the things that the Northern theor- 
ists who want to produce Utopia out of a hat like a 
rabbit in 15 minutes by federal legislation have been 
unable to do by federal coercion. 

Q Whom do you have specifically in mind as candi- 
dates who might be acceptable to the Southern Demo- 
crats and the Northern Republicans? 

A We have tried to keep strictly away from getting 
a movement of this kind identified with any candi- 
date, because then it becomes the football of every 
other candidate not associated with it. In talks on 
this, because everybody thinks in terms of candidates 
as a tangible outcome of the movement, I have said: 
“Look, I think a movement of this kind could revolve 
around and could succeed with two candidates se- 
lected almost indiscriminately from the following 
four.” Then I have suggested the names of Taft and 
Eisenhower and Senator Byrd and Senator Russell, 
and have said that it wouldn’t make much difference 
to me which of the four were at the top and which of 
the four were Vice President. I think they are four 
sound Americans who basically would lead this coun- 
try back to a premise of sound government and sound 
fiscal policy. 


How Taft Stands 

Q Isn’t Taft’s position on civil rights, however, 
pretty generally unsatisfactory to the South? 

A Not nearly as unsatisfactory to the South as 
Dewey’s position on civil rights was four years ago. 
Taft has been a middle-of-the-roader on civil rights. 
We haven’t had a vote directly on it. There have 
been votes on cloture and on other maneuvers which 
don’t look like a vote on a FEPC but which actually 
were related to it, and he has leaned a bit toward 


(Continued on page 26) 
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. « - ‘Sustain Southern seniority in Congress’ 


the FEPC crowd, but he hasn’t been out giving 
speeches about it, he hasn’t been crusading for it. 
They have a pretty good respect in the South, I think, 
for Taft’s basic philosophy of government. He is in 
opposition to the concept of the strong centralized 
authoritarian power. He is a respecter and supporter 
of States’ rights. 


The Key: States’ Rights 

Q If Taft abandons, however, a Federal FEPC plat- 
form, how much chance does he have for carrying a 
lot of these areas in the North? 

A That goes back to what we were discussing— 
whether we propose to present to the American voter 
this time a clear-cut philosophy of government built 
around States’ rights in a platform which consistently 
revolves around that concept. We should not again 
throw the voter another crazy quilt like we threw him 
last time in a platform where we say in one breath 
we’re 100 per cent for the rights of the individual 
and the rights of the States and in the next breath 
we’re 100 per cent for giving politicians in Wash- 
ington the power to tell him who he can hire in his 
business. Now Americans generally are just plain 
basically sound. If we present them such a bewilder- 
ing jigsaw puzzle as we had in the Republican plat- 
form last time, in which we tried to say all things to 
all men—which to those interested in FEPC talked 
like it was going to create in Washington the author- 
itarian power that they have in Moscow, but, in terms 
of business and farming, talked as if it was going back 
completely to the original Jeffersonian concept of 
States’ rights—we fail in our duty to speak frankly to 
the voters. 

Q In your concept, you would have a Democrat on 
the ticket, wouldn’t you? 

A Yes, that’s at least one possibility. First, we 
should get a candidate personally acceptable to the 
South. Second, we must explore with the South its 
desire as to whether it would prefer to have a South- 
ern Democrat running as Vice President. If we find 
that it would prefer to have that, and we can deter- 
mine that by the preliminary conferences, then I 
think we should say frankly, too, in the Republican 
Convention: “This time we’re trying to win a victory 
for America. We’re not so much interested in partyism 
and partisanship as we are in basic principles. So, we 
suggest that with our Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident we nominate—let’s say, just for an example— 
Senator Byrd of Virginia or Senator Russell of 
Georgia as Vice President.” 

That’s one conceivable possibility. Another con- 
ceivable possibility growing out of the preliminary 
conferences is this: How would it be, some have con- 
jectured, if in the Republican campaign this time— 
with this alliance movement in mind and the possi- 
bility that some of these Southern statesmen would 
prefer not to run as Democrats for Vice President un- 


der the Republican banner—if we nominate the bey 
cast of Republican leaders we can secure as Presiden; 
and Vice President and then, six weeks or two months 


before the voting time, our presidential nominee, hay. 


ing consulted with his advisers, announces then the 
identity of his Cabinet, if he is elected? And in tha 
list include three or four distinguished Southern states. 


men as Secretary of Agriculture, as Secretary of War! 


as Secretary of Commerce, wherever you're going ty 
put them. 

Suppose the Republican nominee for President an. 
nounces on the first day of October that, if he is elected 
President, he’s going to have a Cabinet comprised of 
A, B, C, and D and Senator Dick Russell of Georgis 
as Secretary of Defense—don’t you believe that this 
would help make it easier for Southern voters to sup. 
port the alliance? Or, perhaps, if Senator Byrd could 
be induced to become Secretary of the Treasury, it 
would help cement the forces favoring a real Demo. 
cratic-Republican alliance in 1952. I use the names of 
Russell and Byrd merely as illustrations—perhap 
other equally good Southern Democrats could be} 





named so Russell and Byrd could continue their fine 
leadership in the Senate. 


Keeping Power in Congress 

Q This is in addition to a Democrat for Vice Pres. 
ident? 

A It could be in addition to or in lieu thereof. It’s 
just one proposed type of strategy. Here’s something 
more which is essential. In these preliminary confer. 
ences, if the alliance is going to win, we’ve got to come 
to an understanding with the Southern leaders in 
Congress as to what happens to their seniority. That's} 
not unimportant in elections in the South. A Senator 
and Congressman, I think, has more prestige there 


than he does in the Middle West. And I think a/ 
Southern Congressman or Senator probably has a} 
little better personal following than has been devel: |) 


oped in many other areas. 

Now these officials are important cogs in the elec- 
toral machinery and ygu can’t very well expect 15 ot 
20 Southern Senators and Congressmen to get é- 
thused about crusading for a principle and a caus 
and a ticket which, if it wins, means that they are con- 
mitting political suicide in Congress and stepping out 
of positions of importance into positions of unimpor- | 
tance. So we’ve got to come to an understanding with 
them that, if this thing operates, the seniority status of 
the co-operating Southern Congressmen and Senators 
will be sustained. 

So it is recommended that in the organization 0 
the new Congress, assuming that the alliance elects its 
candidates for President and Vice President, that we 
caucus together on a basis of position rather than 4 
basis of party. The members of the Senate and th 
members of the House would have a caucus, therefort, 





of the Republicans and the Southern Democrats wh0 
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have participated in this program for the establish- 
ment of the organization of the Senate and for the 
organization of the respective committees with each 
man maintaining his seniority status regardless of 
party. As an example, this would mean that if Senator 
George, of Georgia, participates—and, if the program 
works, Georgia and such States must participate—he 
would retain his chairmanship of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance because he’s the oldest ranking member 
of either party on that Committee. We would put the 
members around the table in conformity with their 
seniority status to comprise a majority reflecting a 
position on principle, not merely a political party. 

Q You’d like to have Speaker Rayburn on your 
side, wouldn’t you? 

A I’d like to have him on our side and I have a 
hunch that, if things worked out so that he could do 
that and still be with his own group in Texas, he’d 
love it. 

Q Then he could be Speaker of the House under 
your program? 

A He could be Speaker of the House under our pro- 
gram—the caucus of like-minded House members 
would determine that by their votes. 

Q In other words, you people are willing to make 
concessions and have got to make concessions in order 
to accomplish this particular objective, which is a 
party that is committed to your philosophy? 

A Precisely. Because there isn’t any chance, in my 
opinion, for the Republican Party, without making 
concessions, to get the votes it needs in the South. 
And, frankly, I don’t see any very likely place you can 
pick up this extra million votes in the North. Certainly 
to do so you would have to make some concessions 
to whatever new element in the North you were trying 
to attract. 


Eisenhower's Strength 

Q How about Eisenhower? 

A That might do it. I think that occasionally a man 
comes along or perhaps an issue that can unite the 
country—there may be something involved in the 
war issue. But I’m looking at the long pull. Suppose 
we win in ’52—what do we do to stay in following ’56? 
We would be forced to begin at once, throwing out 
lures to exactly the same people to whom the New 
Dealers have cast their seductive bait. As long as we 
divorce ourselves from over 100 electoral votes in the 
conservative South, it means that the balance of power 
in this country is certain to be in the hands of the left- 
wing groups. So that, to stay in, we Republicans 
would have to make concessions to the same group to 
whom the New Dealers now cater so zealously. And 
I’m no more desirous of seeing the country veer over 
toward national socialism with a Republican in power 
than I am with a Democrat. Now there’s some pretty 
good historic background from which we can draw 
a lesson. 


— 


Be o ‘Speaker Rayburn could be Speaker’ 


Q How much damage would be done to the alliance 
idea if the Democrats should nominate a Southerner, 
Fred Vinson, for instance? 

A I would assume that if they were to nominate a 
real Southerner running on a platform even remotely 
acceptable in the South, there would not be an alliance . 
idea in ’52. It would defer and delay such a move- 
ment. Now in my opinion my guess would be that Fred 
Vinson would come close enough to answering that 
definition to make the alliance unworkable, although 
I am impressed by the number of people in the South 
interested in this movement who seem to think that 
Fred Vinson would not be completely acceptable to 
them. 

Q You've got to have some name down South be- 
sides a Republican. You can’t have a group of electors 
pledged to vote for a Republican ticket—isn’t that 
true? 

A The electors will be Democrats. They will be 
pledged to oppose the Truman Administration. 


Anti-Trumanites This Way 

Q But they can turn but one way and that’s to the 
Republicans? 

A I don’t think that’s particularly going to hurt. I 
don’t think if these other preliminary steps have hap- 
pened, if they can show them about the seniority- 
status agreement, if they can show them a vice-presi- 
dential nominee or Cabinet members, I believe the 
anti-Truman electors can win in most of the South. 
The difficulty is not with the leadership and the busi- 
ness echelon. 

Now we have made a study of what this alliance 
has been doing because this isn’t something which is 
just pulled out of the air. 

This is something which has been functioning now 
since 1936 in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. Since 1936 this informal Republican-Demo- 
cratic congressional alliance has functioned success- 
fully on 35 important and significant roll-call votes; 9 
have been in opposition to some suggested step toward 
socialism; 18 have been in protection of our private- 
enterprise system; 3 have effected important econ- 
omies; 2 have been on. foreign affairs; and 3 were 
crackdowns on subversive activities both in and out 
of Government. These were times when, because of the 
alliance of the people of the South, Democrats, and 
Republicans of the North, victories have been won in 
the votes of Congress. We can provide the date, we 
can provide the evidence, we can provide the roll calls 
as proof. 

They did this not once but 35 times since 1936. We 
simply propose to expand this “‘congressional alliance” 
so it can become effective in electing a like-minded 
President. 

Q If you work out this arrangement to take care 
of seniority problems for Southern Democrats in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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... ‘After 1952, a regular party with a name’ 


the House and in the Senate, wouldn’t that mean 
that whether or not the Republicans won the elec- 
tion, they would control Congress? 

A. No. We wouldn’t control it but the alliance 
group or coalition would control it—the alliance, as 
we prefer to call it, because a coalition seems to 
mean to many people in the South that the Dem- 
ocrats and the Republicans merge their identities in 
the South, and that’s pretty difficult to do. 

Q So that the alliance would organize Congress? 

A The alliance controls it now. They don’t or- 
ganize it but they could organize it and they could 
establish a committee setup and conduct the ma- 
jority caucus. 

We now have an occasional alliance but it’s spas- 
modic, it’s intermittent, it’s leaderless, it’s thrown 
together as a creature of necessity and only on cer- 
tain issues. 

It has worked since 1936. And it’s working more 
frequently all the time. It’s accelerating. Already 
it has been the determining factor several times in 
the current session of Congress. 


Seniority for All 

Q When you spoke of seniority, you didn’t mean 
just chairmanships, you meant, too, that individual 
members would not lose their seniority positions, 
didn’t you? 

A Correct. That’s exactly what we have to pro- 
tect and that is almost a “must.” And that’s a new 
feature of this program. That’s one of the new 
elements of our present proposals. 

Q Do you have time to get this operating this 
year—it isn’t long? 

A No, it isn’t long but we can move mighty 
fast. I would say that there is a good possibility 
of it moving next year if Harry Truman is renom- 
inated. 

Q Well you’re assuming that— 

A If he is not renominated, it injures the chances 
of the alliance. But if instead of Harry Truman 
they nominate Justice Douglas, I would say you 
haven’t injured its chances very much. If instead 
of that they nominate Chief Justice Vinson, I 
would say you have injured the chances more 
seriously. 

Q Unless Vinson’s declarations and a platform 
make it clear that he has taken the Northern point 
of view? 

A In which case it actually might facilitate the 
alliance, because you know how people are. If one 
of your own turns his back on you, you get pretty 
desperate and disgusted. 

Q You have an alliance now but the ultimate aim 
is a party, isn’t it? 

A Yes. If this thing should work in ’52, we would 
suggest that in ’53, after the first session of Con- 
gress, that there be a post-presidential election con- 


vention, led by this President and this Vice Pres- 
ident and this positional majority in Congress who 
would have control of the White House and the 
Congress. But they have no name. They have no 
national organization. They have no party. They 
say, “Well, how about making this thing perma- 
nent, get organized so that three years from now 
we can have our own ticket in the field? Let’s see 
if we can’t agree on a set of principles built around 
this dictum of an indestructible union of indestruct- 
ible States. Let’s see if we can’t find a label and 
develop an organization, with a chairman, and find 
a suitable party name.” 

Some have suggested that the party then be 
called, in the South, the Democratic-Republican 
Alliance for the next election, and that they work 
with this new political organization under that 
name. In the North, it would be called the Repub- 
lican-Democratic Alliance. The two would stem 
from the same central headquarters. In other words, 
it would be the same organization, with the order 
in which the alliance is listed reversed in the North 
and the South. 

This would enable all like-minded people, you 
see, to join up with the new party. It would compel 
the opposition viewpoint to organize a second party, 
and call themselves New Dealers, or Fair Dealers, 
or Socialists, or whatever they prefer. Then you’d 
have two real political parties. Each would stand 
for something definite. The voter would get a 
choice. For the first time since the War Between 
the States, the South would get the benefit of a 
two-party system at the local level, from the stand- 
point of local campaigns—and that’s important be- 
cause if you don’t have that, you soon develop cor- 
rupt machines. The biggest dividend, I think, would 
be that the voter then could go to the polls and help 
direct the destiny of his Government because he 
would know he was voting for one concept of gov- 
ernment or the other. Within each party there 
would still be great issues, of course, but you would 
have a basic philosophical and political basis for 
cohesion and agreement. We used to have that in 
the past but that’s gone. We don’t have any basic 
difference between our two political parties as they 
now operate. 


A Voice for the South 

Q How about the Dixiecrats? 

A I believe that that is a movement which has 
terminated. I think that the people who belonged 
to it and who lead it are looking for some other 
more effective device for the elections which lie 
ahead. I believe they and many others in the 
South are eager to associate themselves with some 
national movement to once again give the South a 
strong voice in the selection and the election of our 
Presidents. 





—— 
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maybe HE could do it - without trucks... 


a heard the tales they tell up 
in the lumber camps of a man so 
big he picked his teeth with pine trees. 
Aman so colossal his footprints created 
the northwoods lakes . . . a man named 
Paul Bunyan. He, of course, could 
handle logs like matchsticks. But for 
practical purposes Paul Bunyan had 
one serious weakness—he never existed. 


Real men move timber today in 
quantities that would have astonished 
even Paul Bunyan, and they do the 
job quickly, dependably and at low 
cost—by motor truck. Nowhere is the 
importance of America’s most useful 
tool more vividly illustrated than in 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


the lumbering industry, where trucks 
follow the job through from the stand- 
ing tree to your very doorstep. 


This extreme versatility is one big 
reason why trucks are so important to 
every industry. Wherever you find 
them, look under the best trucks—the 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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most dependable trucks—and you'll 
see Timken-Detroit Axles. 


Trucks have come a long way in a 
generation—and much of their prog- 
ress has flowed from the drafting 
rooms, the testing laboratories and the 
production plants of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company. The more than 
forty years devoted to this task amply 
justify today’s high position of Timken- 
Detroit Axles and Brakes—‘‘The 
Accepted Standard”’ everywhere. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. © OSHKOSH, WIS. © UTICA, 
N.Y. © ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. © NEW CASTLE, PA. 
































To keep electrical systems at top speed, 
the petroleum industry uses Westinghouse 
Metal-Clad Switchgear like this for fast, 
sure protection to all electrical devices. 








They did 


A certain pipe line operator* licked a problem worrying many management men today. 
He had to get more production. He was building a new Big Inch pipe line, and he 
wanted to pump more oil than was possible with standard equipment. The essential 
problem was to find a faster, more automatic, more reliable and less backbreaking 
scheme for starting and stopping the pumping motors, and opening and closing the 
necessary valves in proper sequence to keep oil flowing at peak rate through the line. 


what 


How he did this can mean dollars to a textile man, a steel man; to any executive 
looking for more production from the same basic facilities. He asked us for a scheme, 
a method, an operating proposal. His engineers and ours cracked the nut by putting to- 
gether an electrical system of many devices— including starters, switchgear, controls 
—specifically devised to meet his particular set of conditions The system we worked 
out starts, stops and regulates this highly complex series of operations, automatically 
and fast. Now one man does in six minutes what would take three men an hour, 
manually. That fifty-four minutes extra pumping time is his production gold mine. 


you can do 


This case gives a cue to your own approach to today’s universal problem. Most busi- 
nesses can produce more with the basic facilities they have. Most plants need a new 
looking-at, a constructive look. We are asking to take that kind of a look with you. 


to produce more 


The specific devices needed can be talked about later. It is the way you use them 
that counts ... whether thermostats, heaters, meters, instruments, or circuit 
breakers. Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, 
makes a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The “BOOKLET-OF-THE-MONTH” 
for every industry that uses petroleum products 


Here is a practical cooperative plan that can help 
you cut controllable costs and offset higher non- 
controllables. From this single source you can get 
effective assistance on any problem that involves 
a petroleum product—any type of petroleum 
product. 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the regular counsel of one or 
more trained engineers, backed up by technolo- 
gists who are skilled in every phase of petroleum 
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science and who have years of experience with 
practically every type of industrial process and 
equipment, 

This knowledge and experience can be applied 
profitably to your operating and maintenance 
problems. In your continuing efforts to increase 
manufacturing efficiency and profits, here is an 
important and definite step you can take—at once. 
Send for your free copy of the booklet which 
explains this cost-cutting service. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Room 719, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.” 


Name. 





Company 
Title 








Address 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS.... 





>> Split in Britain's ruling Labor Party is now wide enough to be important to 
Americans. Split is really over U.S. policy. Clement Attlee, Prime Minister, 
is in the main defending this policy. Aneurin Bevan, a sort of Welsh Huey Long, 
formerly in Attlee's Cabinet, is opposing Attlee, opposing U.S. policy, forcing 
British Socialists to take sides, gaining political strength. He wants Socialist 
policies to rule the world. He's against U.S. policies unless they're Socialist. 

Slapped down repeatedly by Attlee, Bevan keeps right on. Odds are he can't 

get Attlee's job right away, if ever, but already he has enough of a following 
to influence Attlee's policies. He is to be taken seriously by the U.S. 








>> And if Aneurin Bevan ever does turn up as British Prime Minister..... 

Restraining the Americans will be Rule No. 1 in Britain's foreign policy. 
As Bevan sees it, it's U.S., not Russia, that-needs restraint these days. Way 
to restrain U.S., Bevan says, is to deny U.S. right to bomber bases in Britain 
unless U.S. does what Britain wants. In other words, Bevan proposes a British 
veto over U.S. atomic bomb, if flown from British bases. That way, U.S. can't 
go off half-cocked, can't start a war with Russia unless Britain agrees. 

With this veto power out in the open where U.S. Congress can see iteee.. 

Arms race will be slowed down, if Bevan's policies prevail. 

World share-the-wealth plan, under Bevan's policies, will replace present 
U.S. share-the-arms program. Russia can sign up, if she wants. U.S. will still 
do the financing. Inflation? Socialist price controls are the answer. 














Then there are a few other U.S. policies to be changed. 

Spanish=-base deal is to be indefinitely postponed, if Bevan has his way. 

No arms for West Germans. This is high on Bevan's list. 

U.S. will ditch Chiang Kai-shek, Bevan assumes, recognize Mao Tse-tung as 
real ruler of China, give him that seat in the United Nations. Formosa, by this 
reasoning, naturally goes to Mao. Deals, negotiated settlements are counted on 
by Bevan to bring peace to the Far East. But Japan's new peace treaty, drafted 
by U.S., will have to be revised drastically if it's to satisfy Bevan. 

Anti-Communist crusade led by U.S. should be called off, Bevan thinks. 

Britain's world role, with all these U.S. policies changed to suit Bevan, 
is to mediate U.S.-Soviet struggle. Britain is to hold the balance of power. 

All that's needed, Bevan suggests, is to have these world problems handled 
by British Socialists rather than by U.S. generals and admirals. 


























As for Russia, British policy under Bevan can be expected to come up with 
these two ideas: An East-West deal negotiated within the next two years to end 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


the "cold war." <A world-wide mutual-aid plan, on a scale far larger than that 
of the Marshall Plan, to help the masses of Asia, Africa, the Middle East. 

Bevan's reasoning on a deal with Soviet Russia goes this way: 

Russia is weaker than West supposes. West overestimates Soviet military, 
economic strength, unnecessarily fears Soviet political warfare. . U.S. industry 
alone outproduces Russia. This is what counts in a long war. Stalin, there- 
fore, won't risk a general war. He knows the odds are against him. He'll deal. 

This being so, says Bevan, let's halt the arms race, cut arms spending to 
what Britain can afford, use the savings to: (1) strengthen the welfare state in 
Britain, and (2) attack world poverty by sharing the wealth in a big way. 











>> Then, as Bevan tells U.S. how to spend its money, and how much..... 
U.S. aid, instead of being 2 or 3 billion dollars a year for Marshall Plan 


' countries, or 8.5 billion under the present program, can leap to around 14 bil- 


lion a year. This is the amount required to raise national incomes by about 2 
per cent a year in the world's underdeveloped areas. 

U.S. can do it, Bevanites in Britain argue, by simply lopping a chunk off 
its swollen military budget, and still have plenty left for defense. 

As Bevan keeps telling Britons, U.S., with 7 per cent of world population, 
enjoys 42 per cent of world's income, while 54 per cent of population at other 
end of the scale gets only 13 per cent of the world's income. 





>> Before Bevan replaces Attlee as Britain's Prime Minister, however..... 
Labor Party control has to be won from Attlee. Bevan is working at this now. 
Attlee is rather openly slapping him down. Showdown comes in October, at annual 
Labor Party conference. Attlee still has big unions on his side, majority of 
Laborites in Parliament. But Labor's over-all majority in Parliament is down to 
4 seats. So Attlee hasn't much margin of safety. Bevan, rounding up more and 
more union support, has a chance of blasting Attlee out at October showdown. 
He'll argue Labor's only chance in election is with new policies, new leaders. 
Actually, Bevan's strategy is probably this: Keep party split going, even 
if it means Labor's defeat at next election, maybe this autumn. Let Conserva- 
tive Party govern a while, on theory it won't last long. Then Bevan can grab 
control of Labor Party, sweep into power as Prime Minister of Great Britain. 











>> Political shenanigans in Paris, though routine, have this significance: 

More delay can be expected on issues U.S. wants settled. 

Question of air bases for Atlantic Pact forces in France and North Africa 
is one such issue. West German rearmament is another. Army of Europe, a French 
idea, is still another plan that can't go far without formal approval by Paris 
Government. But, at this writing, French Government is without a head. 

Four politicians, invited to form a Cabinet, already have found the task 
impossible. Elections of a month ago, it appears, haven't solved very much. 

Difficulty is the same old one--too many parties, none strong enough to 
govern by itself, each unwilling to join forces with others if it can be ducked. 
Communists, one of largest parties, would gladly take over, but other parties say 
no to that. De Gaullists are in similar situation. That leaves half a dozen 
small center parties. When they agree, it's always a miracle, if temporary. 

Disagreement is over minor issues, such as subsidy for church schools. Ma= 


jor issues of foreign policy aren't the trouble. But they have to wait, anyway. 
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Electric Cables 
3,530,000 Ibs. 250 miles of blueprints over 13 miles 


All these ingredients put a $12,000,000. price tag on one 
U.S. Navy submarine—but it’s a bargain. You spend 
less than 2 4 minutes of your working day to pay your 
share of its cost! Thanks to the skill and speed of 
American industry, the price of preparedness is still 
small in terms of individual effort. 


Manufacturers Manhours 
over 500,000 over 300 over 6,000,000 


American Machine and Foundry Company derives its 
greatest satisfaction from keeping defense costs as low 
as possible. By doing it better—automatically we are 
helping to keep our freedom the biggest bargain in 
the history of mankind. 

Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. r 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units 
sautomatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons eelevating and azimuth 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile 
ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery ¢ AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers ¢ Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 
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How Aliies Are Made . . . Franco Has What U.S. Needs... 
He Can Name a High Price for Air and Naval Bases 


MADRID 


The U.S. is acquiring a new ally— 
Francisco Franco, the firm-handed dic- 
tator of Spain. America is forming this 
alliance not because it necessarily likes 
Franco, but because he has air and naval 
bases of great value to the West, if war 
with Russia should come. 

For Generalissimo Franco, the new 
arrangement is a victory for which he 
has waited with canny patience while 
events forced the U.S. in his direction. 
To him, it means much American spend- 
ing in Spain, equipment for his Army, 
loans, economic help—a general shoring 
up of the faltering Spanish economy and 
hence of his own prestige. 

For the U.S., it means ports from 
which the Navy can dominate the West- 
ern Mediterranean and an important 
area of the Atlantic, as.well as another 
link in its chain of foreign air bases. And 
Spain provides a last-ditch European 
beachhead, protected by the rugged 
Pyrenees, in the event that the defense 
of Europe should crack and the Red 
Army should sweep across the continent. 

But the alliance also means an argu- 
ment—one about Franco, always a figure 
of hot dispute. Great Britain and France, 
remembering that Fascism brought on 
World War II, are uneasy about cozying 
up to a man they consider a Fascist. dic- 
tator. Some groups within the U.S. de- 
plore it. And others hail the idea. 

The fact remains, however, that after 





THE GENERALISSIMO VIEWS A MODEL OF THE PORTS OF SPAIN 
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—Wide World 


FRANCO, THE FAMILY MAN, RELAXES WITH HIS WIFE AND GRANDDAUGHTER 
For visitors, a good deal of charm 


a long period of consideration, in which 
ideological concepts and military plan- 
ning have become tangled, America has 
made a basic policy decision. More will 
be heard of the dispute as the price de- 
manded for Franco's co-operation be- 
comes clear. Meanwhile, much public 
curiosity is centered on Franco. 

El Caudillo. Franco, 58, short, 
swarthy and bulging, is a dictator without 
pomp. He scorns the strutting and glit- 





For navies, a good deal of power 
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tering ceremonies of his late colleagues, 
Hitler and Mussolini. The Caudillo 
(“Chief”? or “Leader”) makes few 
speeches, issues few public decrees and 
rarely uses the first person singular. 

He lives simply, almost ascetically, 
eats sparingly and smokes and _ drinks 
not at all. He is devoted to his wife Car- 
men and their daughter of the same 
name. Most photographs show one or 
both of them with him. A devout Catho- 
lic, Franco hears Mass daily and is not 
averse to being photographed at his 
devotions. 

Franco is an enthusiastic hunter and 
fisherman. He devotes many weeks each 
year to these sports, often in his native 
Galicia. But, in Madrid, he is an aloof 
figure. Many visitors report that he can 
be charming, but some add that he can 
switch the charm on or off to suit his 
mood of the moment. 

For the rest, some associates say he is 
arrogant, stubborn and _ intolerant, in- 
clined to regard disagreement with his 
policies as the equivalent of rebellion. 
He consults his Cabinet but makes the 
decisions himself. Opposition is scotched, 
quickly and ruthlessly. 

Many experts on the country believe 
that Franco is thoroughly hated by 4 
huge proportion of the people. The 
grip of the Army and the secret police is 
so tight, however, that rebellion is next 
to impossible. And there is another de- 
terrent: Spaniards want no repetition of 
the savage civil war that put Franco in 
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Experience during World War II coupled 
with greatly enlarged manufacturing 
facilities enables us to team up with 
Uncle Sam for fast, effective work 
either as prime or subcontractors. 





And when the construction of bomb 
shelters, portable steel airplane hangars, 
bridges in access roads, and other 
defense facilities are undertaken, our 3 
plants are at the service of the Military. 


In our Hammond plant alone, there are 
over 8% acres of floor space under one roof, 
which in addition to housing 
manufacturing facilities provides abundant 
space for boxing for export shipment. 






@ Clinton Bridge Corporation 


@ Gage Structural Steel Corporation 






@ Midland Structural Steel Corporation 

















2700 Tons of steel fabricated for new 
plant of Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Company, Sterling, Illinois. 


























Fabricators and erectors of structural steel for highway and railroad bridges; Industrial, office, school, and government buildings; Airport structures; Harbor facilities. 









































"So we tried dynamite! You got any more 
bright ideas fer gettin’ thru Cyclone Fence?” 


@ The brainier member of this duo is 
really out on a limb—the usual result 
when thieves, vandals or trespassers 
tackle Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 
Cyclone Fence protects property and 
equipment effectively; the protection is 
lasting and trouble-free. With Cyclone, 
for instance, top-rails won’t bend or 
break, gates won’t drag, posts won’t 
get out of alignment. And the zinc 
coating—it’s applied after weaving for 
complete coverage—is thicker. It gives 
much more protection against rust than 
you get from ordinary galvanizing. 
Cyclone’s many special features of 
design, construction and installation are 


given in our free book, “Your Fence.”’ 
Plus many photographs, of course. Send 
for a copy today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable reference 
book. It’s crammed with pictures, facts and 
specifications covering many styles of 
Cyclone Fence, Gates and other property 
safeguards. Whether you need a few feet of 
fence or several miles of it, you will want 
this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE — NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE* 





CS CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only 
by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
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Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-81 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence.” 
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power, but took more than a million lives 
and left Spain prostrate. 

The General. Many military men, the 
world around, regard Franco as some- 
thing of a military genius. Some of his 
campaigns in Spanish Morocco and in 
the civil war are regarded as models. As 


-.a soldier, he is a professional. 


He was graduated from the National 
Infantry Academy at Toledo in 1910, 
and his rise in the Army was spectacular, 
He took part in some 150 engagements, 
ranging from skirmishes to battles, against 
the Riffs in Morocco. Usually he led his 
soldiers himself. At 34, he was a briga- 
dier general, the youngest in Europe at 
that time. 

Franco disliked the Spanish Republic 
that came in with the dethronement of 
King Alfonso XIII in 1931. It was too 
radical to suit him and many other Army 
men. The Government came to regard 
him as a threat and, to keep him from 
making trouble, ordered him to a com- 
mand in the Canary Islands. 

When the civil war began, however, 
he was rescued and flown to Spanish 
Morocco. From there he went to Spain 
and soon, due to his military gifts, was 
at the top of the heap. In September of 
1936, a junta of generals proclaimed 
Franco chief of state and of the Nation- 
alist armies. 

There still was a long and particularly 
bloody war to be won. It was a conflict 
in which the Fascist states, Germany and 
Italy, almost openly helped Franco, and 
Russia aided the Republican Govern- 
ment. It ended just before the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Franco, associated with Hitler and 
Mussolini, was expected to come into 
that war on the side of the Axis. But 
Spain was tired of war. The Caudillo en- 
hanced his prestige by declaring Spain 
neutral. But he played one side against 
the other and gave Germany and Italy 
nonbelligerent assistance. With the com- 
ing of peace, these things were not for- 
gotten. 

Franco needed help to rehabilitate his 
country. But in 1946 the United Nations 
Assembly recommended that Spain be 
barred from its international agencies. In 
effect, Franco was told that Fascists were 
out and, in effect, the people of Spain 
were invited to rid themselves of the 
Caudillo. 

The United States was stern about 
loans. The attitude was that there must 
be democratic reforms in Spain before 
anything could be done. The Export-Im- 
port Bank would not listen when a Franco 
spokesman asked for more than 1 billion 
dollars. For a long period, there was no 
American Ambassador at Madrid. 

Gradually, however, it became appal- 
ent that U.S. opinion was shifting. 
Franco acquired powerful backers. Much 
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point was made of the fact that the 
U.S. was helping Communist Tito in 
Yugoslavia and denying aid to anti-Com- 
munist Franco in Spain. Congress ordered 
economic assistance for Spain. The 
United States moved to rescind the U.N. 
resolution. 

Franco still needed loans and credits 
to alleviate the wretched poverty of his 
people, to re-equip his Army and so 
place his regime on a more solid basis. 
But, as a military man, he had and has 
a realistic appraisal of the strategic value 
of Spanish bases and the trend of events. 
He could wait. 

Meanwhile, as the “cold war” grew 
warmer, American military men began 
eying these bases longingly. In 1949, 
U.S. fleet units began making friendly 
calls at Spanish ports. In the course of 
one of these, an American admiral visited 
Franco. Another dropped in not long 
ago to arrange for the meeting with the 
late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman at 
which the new alliance was arranged. 

Price tag. Having waited for the U.S. 
to come to him, Franco is in a position 
to write his own price tag for the trans- 
action. It probably will be high. Spain 
nearly everything—machinery, 
tractors, technical help, textiles and other 
things on the civilian side. The Spanish 
Army needs tanks, trucks, jeeps, artillery, 


| signal equipment, aircraft. The shrewd 


Caudillo can be expected to ask for as 


> much as he can get. 


Critics of the alliance, and of Franco, 
are asking whether the U.S. must now 
sustain the Caudillo in power to assure 
use of the air and naval bases when and 


_ if war develops. Observers in Spain say 


that only the Army is strong enough to 
unseat him. And the expectation is that 
any Army opposition will fade rapidly 
if the alliance results in new equipment 
for the Spanish forces. 

Another frequent question is whether, 
if war comes, Franco might declare 


| Spain neutral again—as he did in World 
| War II despite close ties with Berlin and 


Rome. On this point, it hardly is forgot- 


| ten that Franco has a deeply rooted 


hatred of Russia for its help to the Re- 
publican forces in the civil war. 

Thus it is held there is little doubt of 
what Franco’s attitude would be, espe- 
cially if the Russians should threaten to 
reach the French slopes of the Pyrenees. 
Having gone that far, the Communists, 
who hate Franco, too, hardly would be 


| content to leave him unmolested on the 


other side of the mountains. 
_On balance, as many regard the situa- 
tion, Franco and the U.S. have made 


| 4 mutually profitable deal. Spain, and 


the Caudillo, will be strengthened; and 
the United States is to have bases that 
ave become an overriding military 
necessity. 
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Ler ME tell you how I added 


18,288 
flan frows 


to my plant’s productive capacity 


without increasing manpower 
or workload of personnel’’ 





“I was on a spot. Unfilled orders 
demanded increased production, but 
I couldn’t add another man. Even 
help wanted ads didn’t do any good. 

“It was then I saw an ad that 
read: ‘Meet Today’s Stepped-Up 
Demand’ SPEED PRODUCTION 
.-- SHIP MORE GOODS FASTER. 
I mailed in the coupon. 

“The information Automatic sent 
me told how all this could be accom- 
plished through the use ofa 
materials handling electric truck 
called ‘Transporter.’ This money- 
saving truck releases 2 out of 3 men 
from back-breaking hand-han- 
dling, making them available for 
more productive work. 

“But making work easier is not 
all Automatic Transporters have 
done for us. In just one year they let 
me throw my man-power problems 
in the wastebasket by saving us 
18,288 man-hours in loading boxcars 
alone. And, I have used these extra 
man-hours to increase production. 
What’s more, material: handling 
and shipping bottlenecks have been 
eliminated by Automatic Trans- 
porters enabling us to handle the 
flow of goods through our plant 
faster than I would have ever 
thought possible. 

“We got all this without purchas- 
ing another piece of production 
machinery or adding another man.” 

Find out for yourself how you, 
too, can get this kind of savings 
with Automatic Transporters. Mail 
coupon today. 








“y THROW YOUR 
| MAN-POWER PROBLEMS 
IN THE WASTEBASKET © 
LIKE | DID! 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY ! 

63 W. 87th Street, Dept. M-1, Chicago 20, Illinois 1 
Please send me your FREE Money-Saver CHECK CHART that I! 
reveals hidden handling costs and wasted man-hours...also 4j 
FREE booklet: “How To Make Your Material Handling Pay 4, 
Dividends.” i 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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There is lots of beef—coming 
up. Today’s scarcity can turn into 
abundance when cattle on the 
range move fo market. 

Beef supply this year will top 
1950. There is a near-record sup- 
ply of pork being readied for 
butcher shops, too. 

For housewives it probably 
means more for their money by 
autumn. Meat growers expect 
price drops in all but fancy cuts. 


CHICAGO 


Beef, scarce and high-priced now, 
is to be plentiful and moderately low- 
er in price by autumn and early win- 
ter. This will be true of all but the 
choice steaks and roasts that come 
from grain-fed cattle. Those who in- 
sist upon quality cuts will continue to 
pay for them in terms of fancy prices. 

A flood of grass-fed cattle will be start- 
ing from the ranges of the West and 
Southwest in August. By September, this 
flood will be at its peak. An important 
proportion of these cattle—10 to 12 per 
cent—will flow to feed lots where they 
will be fattened on grain for the fancy 
cuts and the quality trade. The bulk of 
the run, however, will be moving to the 
stockyards and packing plants, and then 
on to the butcher shops, to be turned into 
hamburger, round steaks and roasts of 
somewhat less than prime quality. 

The autumn run of cattle this year is 
to exceed that of a year ago. It is to 
coincide with the marketing of hogs from 
a near-record spring crop of pigs. This 
means a sharp rise in the prospective 
supply of meat. An abundance of pork 
and beef will reach a consuming public 
that has a record amount of income avail- 
able for spending. Even so, the expecta- 
tion in the meat industry, from the ranges 
of Montana and Texas to the packing 
houses of the Midwest, is that price is go- 
ing to give way under the weight of sup- 
ply. 

A price decline of 5 to 10 per cent 
for range cattle is widely expected. 
The outlook for grain-fed animals de- 
pends on the supply of corn and the 
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CHEAPER MEAT AHEAD 


Bigger Runs of Cattle Coming in Autumn 


probable level of demand next January 
and February, when larger supplies may 
be ready for market. Lower hog and 
pork prices are expected to result from 
large marketings in the autumn. 

A survey of meat prospects, from the 
Western ranges to the packing centers 
and butcher counters, made by editors 
of U.S. News & World Report, shows 
what is happening and what is likely 
to happen in meat. 

Uncertainty is a major factor all 
through the industry. Some of this un- 
certainty is due to price controls, and 
the black marketing, hoarding and 
speculating that go with controls. But 
there is another factor that makes the 
supply and price outlook uncertain. In 
the range country, there has been little 
contracting to buy cattle at fixed prices 
for delivery in the autumn. Contracting 
of this kind, usually widespread, nor- 
mally tends to stabilize beef prices. Few 
cattlemen are willing to sell under 
contract this year because of the un- 
certain price situation. 

Marketing of range cattle, as a re- 
sult, will be less organized. Most of the 
millions of cattle that will move off the 
ranges in the next few months will be 
sold on a spot basis. This may result in 
a temporary glut. 

Word in the corn belt is that the farm- 
ers who fatten cattle on grain are in a 


buying mood. They want first to be sure 
that prices are right and that the com 
crop is.good. Iowa alone may fatten more 
than a million cattle in feed lots if prices 
are favorable and if there is plenty of 
corn. 

As more cattle move from the ranges 
in September and October, the result js 
almost sure to be lower beef prices for 
consumers. The price drop may be sub- 
stantial, but not enough to be ruinous to 
the ranchers. 

If a sizable drop in cattle prices occurs, 
most meat will be selling in a free market, 


in spite of whatever price controls may | 


be left at that time. Hogs and pork have 


been operating in such a market, and } 


cattle and beef may be there, too. This 
prospect led one large packer to com- 


ment that what Washington really should |) 
be working on now is floors for cattle and |) 


hogs, not ceilings. 


The price of choice steaks and roasts | 


will not come down as soon as the price 
of cheaper cuts. The cattle that move 


to feed lots in the autumn will stay | 


there at least until December, and most 
of them until next spring and summer. 
This means there will be no immediate 


increase in supply of choice cuts or any | 


very substantial reduction of prices for 
some time. 

The price of choice beef, in fact, may 
not drop at all. The huge buying power 





OFF THE RANGE: A FLOOD OF CATTLE 
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Source: Agriculture Department through 1951 


of 150 million people is working to push 
up the price of premium beef, the sup- 
ply of which is limited. Cattle popula- 
tion, though high now, does not keep 
pace with consumer incomes, and the 
gap between buying power and the best 
cuts of beef is even wider. This gap may 
not be closed for a long time. 

Meat troubles go back to the stepped- 
up buying that began with the out- 
break of war in Korea. The war touched 
off a scramble for beef. Large quanti- 
ties were laid away in home freezers 
and rented frozen-food lockers. Many 
consumers began to buy beef by the 
quarter, not by the pound as they had 
in the past. 

As a result, an estimated 1 billion 
pounds of meat went into storage. It was 
distributed among the 3 million or so 
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home freezers of the country and the 6 
million food lockers that are available 
for rent in 12,000 locker plants. 

“Foresighted” buying of this kind 
helped to create shortages and to force 
prices up. But there is evidence that 
some of this buying may now be having 
a reverse effect on the meat supply. 
Many housewives who stored roasts and 
steaks in anticipation of shortages are 
dipping into their supplies instead of 
buying from the butcher. This reduces 
somewhat consumer demand for highest- 
priced cuts. 

There seems to be no limit, however, 
to consumer demand for cheaper cuts. 
This demand comes from the average 
person who has no freezer and no locker, 
and buys from the butcher on a day-to- 
day basis. 


—Ewing Galloway 
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In the cattle country and around the 
packing houses, Washington gets the 
blame for most of the troubles in meat. 
It is seldom that a good word is spoken 
for price controls. Two points of view 
prevail. The predominant view is that 
controls should be wiped out. The other 
is that controls might have worked if 
they had been applied earlier, but that 
there is not much hope for them now. 

Black markets sprang up as soon as 
price ceilings were put on cattle and 
dressed beef. Bootlegging of beef seems 
to be,ystarting to decline, but there is 
evidence that it continues to exert a 
major influence on the market. Specu- 
lators with fat rolls of bills are buying 
cattle off the farms, and shipping them 
east. Some meat dealers are finding it 
more profitable to do their own slaugh- 
tering than to buy from packers who can- 
not always supply the dealers’ needs. 

Meat bootlegging has brought a revival 
of cattle rustling that is almost nation- 
wide. Thieves are operating not only in 
the range country of the West, Midwest, 
and Southwest, but in New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

The bootlegger, rustler and speculator 
may be doing all right as of now, but 
the outlook for quick profits is strictly 
short-term. The time when cattle will be- 
gin moving to market by the thousands 
is not far away. This movement promises 
to be large enough to threaten a sharp 
break in price. One authority in Montana, 
where nearly 2 million cattle are feed- 
ing, fears the market will be flooded. 

Whether he is right or not, it seems 
certain that the law of supply and de- 
mand will bring a roll-back of beef prices, 
regardless of Government-fixed ceilings. 
The consumer will get more beef and 
pay less for it, provided he doesn’t in- 
sist on top quality. 
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Hot-Weather Friend of the Steelworker 


The white tablet which this steelworker 
has just taken from the dispenser is a 
tried-and-true friend to any man whose 
job involves exposure to heat. 

It’s the old reliable “heat tablet,” com- 
posed of common salt and dextrose. ‘The 
salt in the tablet replaces salt which the 
body loses through perspiration; the 
dextrose supplies quick energy. Bethle- 
hem Steel doctors first began providing 
these tablets for steel-plant employees 
many years ago. Since then heat cases 
have become few and far between. 
There has not been a fatality as a result 
of heat in any of our steel plants in 
twenty years. 

Supplies of heat tablets, kept always 
within easy reach of steel-plant em- 


ployees, are one proven means of help- 
ing to protect health and well-being dur- 
ing summer months. Another big help 
is the simple, practical information we 
give employees on how to keep fit in 
hot weather. 

Besides the work of our Medical Staff, 
our steel-plant management, aided by 
industrial hygienists and safety engi- 
neers, is constantly striving to make 
Bethlehem plants more comfortable to 
work in during hot weather. Atmos- 
pheres are being purified by removal 
of dust and fumes. Ventilation is con- 
stantly being improved. And with the 
fully-equipped wash and locker rooms 
now available at many locations, a man 
can take a pleasant, restful shower and 


change to his street clothes before leav- 
ing the plant. All this adds up to better 
health and better comfort in any season, 
in summer most of all. 

In these ways and in many others, the 
drag of hot weather on steelmaking is 
being steadily lessened, and the summer 
slump in health and efficiency, which 
once was considered inevitable, has now 
become virtually a thing of the past. 


BETHLEHEM 
eH ey 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Corporate-profits picture continues quite favorable, despite the deep dents 
being made by heavy income and excess-profits taxes. 

Profits before taxes in the first quarter this year reached a record annual 
rate of 51.8 billion dollars. They declined 6.4 per cent to a rate of 48.5 bil- 
lion in the second quarter, according to official estimates. 

Taxes, however, took a big chunk of profits in the first half. They took 
about 55 per cent of profits, compared to 45 per cent in 1950. 

Profits after taxes were down to rates of 23.5 billions in the first quar- 
ter this year and 22 billions in the second quarter. In 1950 the fourth-quarter | 
rate was 27.8 billions and for the full year 22.8 billions. 

Dividends are staying high. They were at an annual rate of 9.2 billions in 
the first half, as against 8.1 billions a year earlier. Dividends, however, 
were not quite so generous as the year before in relation to net after taxes. 

Looking ahead, profits after taxes in the second half will probably trend 
moderately downward. Business volume will continue high. But higher taxes are 
likely to apply to the second half. Dividends will drop off a bit, too. 








To put you in focus on just how high corporate taxes really are-- 

Second-quarter figures for many companies show taxes running considerably 
larger than net income. For example, taxes of a big chemical concern were 142 
per cent of net income. For a food-products company, the ratio was 15l per cent 
of net income. For an electrical-equipment manufacturer, 123 per cent. 

What this means is that the electrical-equipment firm now must earn $1.23 
for the Government before $l can be retained to pay the owners a return for the 
use of their property, to pay for debt retirement, to pay the higher costs of 
replacing worn-out equipment and to pay for expansion of facilities. 





Even if there's a cease-fire in Korea, official schedules call for a mas- 
Sive increase in defense production. A Speed=-up rather than a spreading out is 
what President Truman and his advisers want. 

Actually, military output is behind schedule, even though deliveries of 
"hardware"--planes, tanks, guns--have more than tripled since Korea. 

Defense Spending, now at an annual rate of 35 billion dollars, is twice 
what it was a year ago. It's scheduled to rise to a 50-billion-dollar rate by 
year end and to 65 billion by mid-1952. 

Deliveries in the next 1l months are slated to rise from the present rate 
of 1 billion dollars a month to three times as much. Deliveries of aircraft for 
the armed services are to triple. Deliveries of tanks and automotive equipment 
are supposed to rise to four times the June level. 

Impact on the economy of this scale of spending will be sizable. By next 
June, defense will be absorbing 20 per cent of the total national output. Pres- 
ent slice is something like 11 per cent. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


But the way things are going now, there's some doubt whether defense-pro- 
duction schedules will be met. Delays seem inevitable. 3 

Biggest bottleneck right now seems to be in machine tools, Production 
schedules all along the line will be set askew if machine tools in needed quan- 
tities and types can't be obtained on time. 

Shipments of machine tools are moving up steadily.. But new orders are far 
outstripping shipments. Order backlogs are the highest Since early in World 
War II. They represent more than two years’ deliveries at the June rate. — 

What's more, a flood of new orders is on its way to machine-tool builders. 
Official estimate is that almost 3 billion dollars in orders will have tobe 
placed by next June 30. Machine-tool builders say it would take seven years to 
deliver all those new orders plus the orders now on the books. 

Some machine-tool plants are said to be running from three months to two 
years behind scheduled shipment dates. Airplane-engine plants and tank fac- 
tories are already affected by such delays. 

Difficulties concerning price ceilings and material allocations have slowed 
up machine-tool builders somewhat. Both of these problems will be solved. 

Basic need, apparently, is a major expansion of machine-tool facilities. 
Extensive Government financial help will be necessary. Machine-tool companies 
are not anxious to expand on their own. Capacity already is pretty large rela- 
tive to ordinary peacetime demand. 

The machine-tool situation is serious, bears watching. 




















Another industry swamped with orders by the defense program is metal fabri- 
cating. Unfilled orders are piling up. Backlog equats-five months*-saics. 

Strikes and material shortages are hampering some fabricators. 

Aircraft-engine makers, for example, are hard pressed to find aluminum 
forgings. Long strike in an aluminum-forgings plant in Cleveland has cut off 
supplies. Copper fabricators are on Short rations because of a copper-smelter 
strike and the fall-off in shipments of imported copper. 














Steel industry, running full blast, is not without its worries. 

Steel-scrap supplies are running very low at the steel mills. Usually they 
have about two months' supply on hand. They are way below that now. 

Slowness of the used-car market gets part of the blame from steelmen. Used 
cars are a major source of scrap. Used cars aren't being "retired" as fast as 
they were earlier this year. 

Less scrap is being imported, as European steel mills scramble for it. 

You can expect new appeals to turn in the scrap. 











By and large, despite difficulties, heavy industry continues to operate 
close to capacity. Railroad-equipment manufacturers, lagging behind the parade 
for months, are now turning out freight cars at a capacity rate. But even at 
this rate they have 13 months' business on hand. 

Freight-car situation is much improved over a year ago. Since Korea, the 
railroads show a net gain of 40,000 serviceable freight cars. There aren't many 
more cars altogether, but more of them are in usable condition. 

Railroad men are confident they can handle adequately the autumn peak in 
traffic, despite the expected large crops, unusual coal shipments overseas, and 
the heavy demands of the defense industries. 
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Easiest to operate of all the 
accounting machines 


Your own staff can quickly learn to use it. No special 
operators need be hired. Here’s what three firms say: 


MICHIGAN: “We went around to other companies to 
examine their methods...the Remington Rand account- 
ing machine seemed simpler than others.” 


CALIFORNIA: “We installed the machine without a 
special operator...One of our employees was trained 
without difficulty.” 


MARYLAND: “The simply designed keyboard and the 
complete visibility of the writing line are great aids to 
speed and production.” 


Booklet AB-392 shows 
you how to slash your 
bookkeeping costs by 
40% to 60%. Ask your 
local representative, or 
write to Management 
Controls Reference Li- 
brary, Room 1269, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Let us show you how your present employees, familiar 
with your procedures, can easily operate this machine. 
Just one simple keyboard. Standard alphabet keys. Only 
ten numeral keys for all the figure work. 

All the operator does is enter amounts and 
descriptions. The machine does the rest of the job 
automatically, giving 
you completed and 
proved records with 
up-to-date balances. 
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CONTROLS PUZZLE EMPLOYERS 


What is happening to white- 
collar salaries under controls from 
Washington? Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report, seeking 
the answer, surveyed cities in the 
East, Midwest and West. 

Answers do not vary much: 
Raises are general. Employers 
who don’t give them lose their 
workers. Most everybody is try- 
ing to obey the rules, but not 
everyone is sure what they are. 


NEW YORK 


Salaried workers in the world’s 
largest city are continuing to get pay 
raises in spite of controls put on by 
Washington. Sometimes these in- 
creases show up directly in their pay 
checks. Sometimes they are in the 
form of benefits that cannot be 
pocketed immediately. 

Employers in this city, where competi- 
tion is keen, find that they must continue 
to raise salaries, or risk the loss of useful 
workers. So they look around for ways to 
grant increases that are not too open to 
challenge by stabilization officials. Many 
methods are proving to be practical. 





—Harris & Ewing 


WAGE STABILIZER TAYLOR 
In the absence of a ruling... 
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They Go Ahead With Raises, Hope It's Righ 


One plan is to work out a system of 
salary increases to be granted at regular 
intervals. Such increases are made for 
length of service or for merit. Under the 
plan generally adopted, minimum and 
maximum rates are fixed for every job, 
and salary rolls are checked periodically 
to see who is entitled to raises, up to the 
maximum for their jobs. Employers who 
have no such systems are finding it dif- 
ficult to recruit new workers and to keep 
their old ones. Plans of this kind are per- 
mitted under the stabilization rules issued 
in Washington. 

Some employers, lacking these plans, 
prefer to take a chance of technically 





-U. S. Rubber Co, 


FIGURING THE PAY ROLL 
. . employers are up in the air... 


violating the rules rather than of losing 
key workers. There is always the hope 
that they may find some basis for the 
raises later on. 

Cost-of-living raises—the 10-per-cent 
increases automatically allowed over Jan- 
uary, 1950, levels—are being given by 
many New York firms. In some cases, 
companies go beyond this limit with 
merit or length-of-service increases, also 
permissible with certain restrictions. 

Business trips are being given to sal- 
aried employes by some companies, as 
an added incentive on top of pay raises. 
Often the employe is told to take his 
wife along, also at company expense. 

Pension plans are being expanded. 
Sometimes the amount of pension avail- 


—Wide World 


SALARY STABILIZER ALLEN 


. . . raises keep rolling 
able to executives is increased, appar 
ently in the expectation that stabilization 
authorities will approve the idea in a later 
regulation. 

Retirement pay is being added to pen- 
sions by some firms. A company official, 
upon retirement, will be able to collec 
a percentage of his salary. 

Stock options are becoming more pop 
ular as a means of compensating offices 
of companies. Officers get the right to 
buy stipulated amounts of the companys 
stock at fixed prices. 

Just how the stock-option and other 
plans fit into salary-stabilization rules re 
mains to be seen. Employers are waiting 
for word from Chairman George W. 
Taylor of the Wage Stabilization Boar 
and Chairman Raymond B. Allen of the 
Salary Stabilization Board. Their boards 
join in writing policies. Some companies 
are delaying pay raises until the ruks 
are clarified. 


CHICAGO 














Salary increases from January to June 
were widespread in the Chicago area 
and generally throughout the Middle 
West. There are fewer raises now. How- 
ever, there are no signs that salary col 
trols stopped them. 

Larger firms, at least, seem to have 
kept most increases within the 10 pé 
cent formula. Also, some companies have 
added merit raises to the 10 per cent 
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creases. A large machinery manufacturer, 
as an example, is following that practice. 
This firm reports that, probably because 
of the raises, few salaried employes have 
quit. Those who did in most cases did so 
because they were offered more responsi- 
ble jobs in other offices. 

Where salary-increase plans are not on 
the books, employers have been losing 
more workers. A Chicago bank lost a 
great many office workers until it granted 
a general raise. Another bank decided 
not to give the raise, preferring to let the 
workers transfer to other firms if offered 
more money. 

Reports on raises granted are being 
filed with the local office of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the U.S. Labor De- 

ent when the increases go into ef- 
fect. The general practice is to file the 
report, whether it is legally required or 
not, but not to wait for approval or dis- 
approval. 

Chicago employers say that they 
have no indication that the reports they 
have filed are being reviewed by stabili- 
zation officials: No rejections or com- 
plaints had been received by employers 
surveyed, although some pointed out that 
the enforcement program has just begun. 
Most employers are assuming that, if 
and when the reports are checked, the 
Government will be lenient. 

Even so, it appears that very few com- 
panies of substantial size are ignoring the 
salary controls entirely. Smaller firms, 
acting often without guidance from law- 
yers or trade associations, may be break- 
ing the rules, but they are not talking 
about it. 

Offers of better jobs in other companies 
are causing many workers to switch em- 
ployment. They find that they can get 
more money by taking higher-skilled jobs 
at defense plants. In general, losses of 
employes for this reason, or because of 
an employer’s refusal to give raises, have 
been moderate. They are diminishing 
now because of cutbacks in civilian- 
goods production. This lowers demand 
for new workers and gives less incentive 
to white-collar workers to shift from one 
firm to another. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


In this typical small city of the West, 
with a metropolitan-area population of 
43,000, salary controls have a lot of em- 
ployers confused and uncertain. They 
are none too sure whether they are abid- 
ing strictly by the law or are in some de- 
gree violating it. 

Employers complain that nobody is 
spelling things out for them. They don’t 
know what they are supposed to do or 
not do under the salary rules. Even large 
firms with national affiliations, able to 
ask their Washington offices what is right, 
find it difficult to get interpretations. 

Few salary increases, if any, have been 
stopped by the controls. The rules have 
delayed some increases, kept executives 
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up late figuring out what chances it seems 
necessary to take. The upshot, usually, 
has been that employers passed out raises 
pretty largely on a merit basis and in 
accordance with salary plans that were 
in effect prior to the “freeze” of last 
January. 

The employers usually count on the 
precedent of a prior salary plan, and 
merit raises, to back them up in case they 
are challenged by stabilization officials. 
So far, they report, they have not been 
challenged. No agency is checking up on 
increases given to date, as far as employ- 
ers here can tell. Also, pay raises given 
by smaller firms often are not reported 
to the Government at all, even in cases 
where reports technically are required. 

Possible tax penalties for violations are 
causing larger companies to be more cau- 
tious. They do not want to risk a stiff tax 
penalty if they can avoid it. As a result, 
these firms—copper smelters, flour mills, 
railroads, banks—report their raises to the 
Wage-Hour office in Butte. They don't 
wait for approval or disapproval, but 
start paying the higher salary. Best-in- 
formed employers in Great Falls say 
that they have not heard of any rejections 
or approvals of the raises by govern- 
mental authorities. 

This leaves the employers pretty much 
up in the air as to whether they are in 
compliance. As an example, one firm 
stepped up the pay of its clerical trainees 
by more than the 10 per cent that is 
automatically allowable. Company of- 
ficers assume that this can be justified, 
if challenged, on the basis of past prac- 
tices on merit raises. 

On the whole, the fairly numerous in- 
creases that have been granted since 
controls were put on have been either 
within the ceiling or reasonably close to 
it. There are no signs of runaway raises 
on any large scale. Here and there, em- 
ployers are understood to be advancing 
valuable employes to the extent that they 
deem necessary to hold them. However, 
nobody will admit doing this. 

Pirating of workers by rival firms does 
not seem to be prevalent. Only large 
losses of workers are to a big Air Force 
base nearby. The base has hired scores 
of clerical workers away from Great Falls 
firms. The salary controls, however, play 
only a small part in this, since employers 
would not meet the Government pay 
scale at the base even if they could give 
unlimited raises. 

A high-school graduate, for example, 
starts in a bank or store at $150 a month. 
She learns to type and at once moves out 
to the Air Force base at $230. Employers 
make little effort to stop the transfers, as 
they say that their real shortage is of 
skilled employes. 

Engineers, scientists and executives 
rarely are lured away with offers of bet- 
ter pay. Their present rates usually are 
fairly high in comparison with Govern- 
ment scales in the higher brackets. 
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- Tired Eyes — 


Make this simple tesf today! 









ie a 
EYES FEEL TIRED? You can soothe and 
refresh them in seconds with two drops 
of gentle, comforting Murine in each 
eye. You get— 








QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel 
refreshed. Murine’s scientific 
blend of seven ingredients 
cleanses and soothes eyes 
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Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80%. of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
80 Reckefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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BABY SITTERS 


Naturally, no one could ever really 
appreciate your wee ones; but 
give one of our sitters, 
who average 4.5 
children of their 
own, a fighting 
chance any day, 
any night. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TO REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 
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* Makes Mufflers ‘‘Safe and Sound’-less! 


To increase trucking safety, design engineers 
using Magnecord Tape Recorders, have per- 
fected quieter, heavy-duty mufflers through 
sound and vibration analysis. 

Whatever your recording problem — in the 
laboratory or in field 
tests — Magnecor- 

ders offer greater 

precision and fidel- 

ity for sub-sonic to 

supersonic research. 










HIGH FIDELITY TAPE RECORDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


White for Neu Dept. US-8 
Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN perhaps raise the prices 
you charge for local delivery or 
transfer trucking services. The Office 
of Price Stabilization tells operators of 
such services that rate adjustments will 
be approved where justified in special 
cases. Gimilar adjustments are open to 
operators of contract motor carriers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, some- 

times get advance payments from 
the Government on its pool orders for 
machine tools. The General Services 
Administration authorizes advance pay- 
ments where manufacturers can’t ar- 
range private financing on reasonable 
terms. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 

ably get the courts to uphold dis- 
charge of union workers who urge custo- 
mers not to buy your product, at a time 
when the union isn’t on strike. Over- 
ruling the National Labor Relations 
Board, a circuit court of appeals holds 
that an employer cannot be required “to 
finance a boycott against himself” by 
paying wages to employes conducting 
the boycott. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps treat as ordinary 
losses, for income tax purposes, loss 
of interest in a partnership and any un- 
recovered share of the capital assets of 
the partnership, both of which were for- 
feited upon your withdrawal from the 
firm. The U.S. Tax Court allows a tax- 
payer who withdrew from a law part- 
nership to deduct in full such losses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain detailed informa- 

tion on how the Government offers 
financial aid to small businesses for de- 
fense production. A booklet entitled “De- 
fense Loans for Small Business” is issued 
by the National Production Authority. 
Copies can be bought for 5 cents each 
from Printing Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from any field office of the Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to the Office of 

International Trade of the Com- 
merce Department for an important 
certificate where. one is needed to bring 


into the United States strategic or es. 
sential materials. OIT announces that jt 
will handle applications for the certifi. 
cates where they are required by export. 
ing countries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of a 

corporation, safely give stock op- 
tions to employes or officers of the com. 
pany .without getting approval of the 
Salary Stabilization Board. An officer of 
the Board cautions corporations that 
they run the risk of penalties for viola- 
tion of stabilization rules if they grant 
unapproved stock options. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as executor of an 

estate, expect to be allowed an in- 
come tax deduction for premiums paid 
on insurance that you hold, as security, 
on the life of a debtor to the estate, 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that the 
amount of such premiums is not deducti- 


expense. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an_ industrial 

buyer, count on avoiding liability 
for paying over-ceiling prices. OPS 
warns that purchasers, other than do- 
mestic consumers, are subject to most 
of the sanctions for willful violation of 
price regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

steel mill, fail to set aside part of 
your stainless-steel and _ alloy-steel 
products to fill orders of warehouses and 
converters. Mills are ordered by NPA to 
reserve monthly percentages of such 
products for these customers. Up to now, 
only carbon steel had to be earmarked 
for these users. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding 


trouble with NLRB if you sign a 


union contract requiring you to refer to 
the union’s list of job applicants before 
hiring new workers. The Board finds 
that, in practice, one contract of this 
kind violated the Taft-Hartley Act. Al 
though not specified in the contract, it 
was found that only workers cleared by 
the union were hired and the union ap- 
proved only union members. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WoRLD 
REpPorT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Retail trade at department stores is 
beginning to improve, but business 
activity is still being held in check as 
lower output of civilian goods offsets 
the slow rise in defense production. 

Department-store sales climbed to 315 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended July 21, putting the average 
for the first three weeks in July at 
$10. At that rate, sales for the month 
would be the best since February. 

Growth of inventories at department 
stores has been arrested since June 1, 
and stocks have even been reduced a 
bit. Though they have been running 
a third above a year ago, their size 
will give little concern to merchants 
and bankers if the gain in sales keeps 


New claims for unemployment com- 
pensation, totaling 235,125 for the 
week ended July 21, ran ahead of a 
year ago for the third straight week. 
Layoffs have risen in manufacturing in- 
dustries hit by material shortages and 
a slowing of demand. 

Bank loans to business shrank 85 mil- 
lion dollars in the week ended July 
18, the third straight decline. 

Business purchases, as reflected by 
sales of manufacturers, fell 4 per cent 
in June. Lower purchases of food and 
textiles cut sales of soft goods 5 per 
cent. 

Factory output, despite a drop in July, 
has been strongly supported all year 
by rising defense production. In June, 

‘larger output of aircraft and ma- 
chinery helped offset lower production 
of autos and appliances. 

Auto output, at 94,251 cars in the week 
ended July 21, had already fallen to 
what is about the maximum average 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








rate allowed by material controls in 
the third quarter. 


Stocks of new autos are headed down- 


ward from the 446,917 total of July 1. 
Stocks declined 11,324 in June, when 
nearly 500,000 cars were produced. 
Third-quarter output is limited by 
material controls to about 400,000 per 
month. Defense officials have set a 
lower limit.in the fourth quarter and 
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see little or no chance for larger out- 
put in the first half of 1952. Easier 
terms for installment credit and rising 
personal incomes are likely to prevent 
anything more than a seasonal drop 
in demand. 


Appliances, on the other hand, give no 


sign of running short. Manufacturers’ 
shipments of electric refrigerators, 
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for example, had fallen to 309,000 in 
June, barely half of the March total. 
Shipments are below the rate at 
which manufacturers are permitted to 
produce in the third quarter.’ 

Metal supplies, it is turning out, are 
more of a bottleneck to rising produc- 
tion than is man power. 

Shortages of structural steel will cut 
industrial and commercial expansion 
in the fourth quarter much below 
what it might otherwise be. The steel 
will be allocated first to such projects 
as atomic energy, radar, ordnance 
plants; next to new plant and equip- 
ment for vital industries; and last to 
stores and manufacturing industries 
that already have enough capacity. 

Personal incomes, now at a rate of 250 
billions per year, are growing steadily, 
but would grow faster if a bigger sup- 
ply of metals made it possible for in- 
dustry to expand more rapidly. That 
would add to employment, create 
more labor shortages, put more pres- 
sure on for wage increases. 

Purchasing power of manufacturing 
workers, even so, has grown at a fast 
rate. In June, as the top chart shows, 
hourly earnings had risen 13 per cent 
since January, 1950. Weekly earnings 
were up 16 per cent. 

The cost of living, on the other hand, 
had risen 11 per cent up to June 15 
and apparently has not risen since 
then. 

Spending of consumers, presently at a 
low rate in relation to incomes, can 
easily rise to a higher level as mer- 
chants push sales in order to reduce 
stocks. When that happens, most of the 
soft spots in business activity can soon 
disappear. 


FACTORY 
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MONEY INFLATION IS EASING 


Signs of Price Stability Despite Big Spending 


The signs point to a period of 
stable prosperity for U.S. The 
worst of the inflation appears 
just about over. 

Prices, steadying, are not ex- 
pected to move much one way or 
another. Living costs probably 
will stay about where they are. 

Money supply is to go up a bit, 
but the pace is slow and orderly. 
The “scare’’ elements are miss- 
ing in the months ahead. 

Money inflation has about run its 
course. The sharp expansion of pri- 
vate deposits and credit that took 
place during the latter half of 1950, 
just after war broke out in Korea, ap- 
parently is not to be repeated in 
1951. 

What seems to be ahead, at least 
through the remainder of 1951, is a 
period of relative stability. 

The total supply of money—currency 


and deposits held by businesses and in- 
dividuals—will rise between now and 


> 
$70 


BILLION 


the end of 1951, but only slowly, at less 
than half the rate of the same period a 
year ago. 

Spending will pick up, both private 
and Government spending. Buying, how- 
ever, is expected to be orderly. No new 
wave of scare buying is probable. 

Goods, in general, will be in adequate 
supply. Severe shortages are not in sight. 
Big stocks of consumer goods are piled 
up in stores and warehouses. These stocks 
will tide consumers over until cutbacks 
in civilian output begin to ease up again 
in 1952. 

Prices, leveling out, are likely to show 
little over-all change, as a result. A few 
will go up. Some will go down. The cost 
of living at the end of the year is not 
likely to be far different from what it 
is now. 

Borrowing by businesses and individ- 
uals, which sparked the round of money 
inflation in the latter half of 1950, is not 
to be much of a factor this year. Out- 
standing bank loans actually are expected 
to decline a bit during the remaining 
months of 1951, a period when a season- 
al rise is normal. 

Turnover of deposits, which measures 
the rate at which the public uses its 
money, has leveled out after a sharp rise 
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during late 1950. No major increase in 
money turnover is likely during the re. 
mainder of this year, barring another big 
war scare. Turnover rate, instead, is tend- 
ing to slow. 

In short, the supply and use of money 
apparently are not to become the dan. 
gerous source of inflation in 1951 that 
many have anticipated. The economy 
promises to level off on high ground. 

The money supply, which econo- 
mists watch closely as a gauge of what is 
happening to the economy, has been 
sliding off since the end of 1950. As the 
chart below shows: 

At the end of 1950, the money sup. 
ply stood at a record level of 176.9 bil. 
lion dollars. That represented an increase 
of 6.9 billion dollars in the six months 
following the outbreak of the Korean 
war. A rapid rise in the volume of bank 
loans was principally responsible for this 
sudden swelling of the supply of money. 
When businesses and individuals bor- 
row money from banks, private deposits 
are increased. 

By mid-1951, at the end of June, the 
money supply had dropped off to 174.2 
billion dollars, a decline of 2.7 billions 
during the first half. Borrowing by bus- 
nesses and individuals had tapered off. At 
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the same time, Government was collect- 
ing more money in taxes than it was pay- 
ing out to the public for goods and serv- 
ices. When Government takes in more 
than it spends, the effect is to reduce pri- 
vate deposits. 

By the end of 1951, the money sup- 
ply is expected to move up to 177.4 bil- 
lion dollars. That will be a new high, but 
only moderately above the level of a 
year earlier. 

The rise in this six-month period, at 
3.2 billion dollars, will not be enough to 
signal a repetition of the inflationary 
spiral that developed in the same period 
of 1950, when the money supply jumped 
6.9 billions. 

In 1950, as a whole, the supply of 
money bounded up by 7.1 billion dollars. 
In 1951, the increase is not likely to be 
more than 500 million dollars. That is 
the prospect even though Government 
spending is rising sharply. 

Why the rise in money and deposits 
will be less than expected in this period 
of high spending is important to business, 
and needs examining in detail. 

Government financing will be on 
the inflationary side in months ahead, 
but not to the extent many feared. 

Government deposits in banks will be 
drawn down to pay the mounting costs 
of defense. The Treasury built up a 
big cash balance in the first half of 
this year, when it collected more money 
than it spent. That situation now is 
being reversed. Current tax collections 
will not be enough to pay current bills. 
Result is that the Treasury’s balance 
may be reduced by more than 4 bil- 
lion dollars in the six months ending 
next December 31. This amount, in 
effect, will be transferred to private 
accounts. 

Government borrowing, at the same 
time, will pick up. Federal debt is 
expected to rise 4.7 billion dollars in 
this six-month period. Most of this bor- 
towing, however, is to be done from 
sources other than banks. The Treasury 
is getting ready, for example, to run 
another drive to step up sales of savings 
bonds. Borrowing from banks is the 
thing that swells the money supply. 

As for the Government bonds that al- 
ready are outstanding, long-term issues 
that are bought and sold in the market, 
prices are below par. Banks, insurance 
companies and others that are in the 
business of lending money hesitate to 
sell off their holdings of Government 
bonds to raise money for new private 
loans, because they have to take a loss on 
their bonds. Unloading of Government 
bonds, until prices were allowed to drop 
earlier this year, had been one of the 
principal sources of the expansion of pri- 
vate credit. As matters now stand, bonds 
tend to stay put. 

loans by banks to businesses and in- 
dividuals are expected to decline by 
about a billion dollars during the second 
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half of 1951. That’s against an increase 
of 8.4 billion in the same period of 1950. 
Private deposits tend to contract as bank 
loans are paid off. 

In June, 1950, when the Korean war 
started, bank loans stood at 52 billion 
dollars. Six months later, after one of the 
greatest lending sprees ever seen in this 
country, they reached a record 60.4 bil- 
lion. They continued upward to 63.8 bil- 
lion in June, 1951. By the end of this 
year, bank loans are expected to shade 
off to 62.8 billion. 

Business loans by banks are likely to 
rise 2.9 per cent, against a jump of 27.7 
per cent a year ago. In 1950, business 
was hurrying to lay in goods before 
shortages came. Inventory loans ac- 
counted for most of the increase in busi- 
ness borrowing. Businesses are loaded up 
now, and inventory loans are expected 
to decline. Defense loans, on the other 
hand, are rising, and will continue to 
rise. 

Real estate loans, which have picked 
up considerably since war started, prob- 
ably will decline a little in this six-month 
period. That is indicated despite the 
prospect of an easing of the Govern- 
ment’s Regulation X, at least as far as 
the building of cheap new houses is 
concerned. 

Consumer loans, almost surely, will 
drop. Installment terms are to be eased 
a bit. Effect of a relaxation of Regulation 
W will be merely to slow down the drop 
in outstanding installment loans. The 
downward trend is not likely to be re- 
versed. 

In total, the volume of private credit 
is to move within rather narrow limits 
in months just ahead. Defense loans will 
keep expanding, but increases in this field 
probably will be a little more than offset 
by declines elsewhere. 

Price rises, on any large scale, do not 
seem to be in the cards. A moderate price 
rise may show up during this half year. 
Stocks of goods on hand are heavy. Con- 
sumers will be able to ride out the pro- 
duction cutbacks of this period without 
any real hardship. The rise in national 
production of goods and services since 
the Korean war started has greatly ex- 
ceeded the increase in the money supply. 
For a time, the gap was made up in part 
by the rapid increase in money turnover. 
Now the rate of turnover has declined to 
some extent, and leveled off. 

The outlook is for a high-level econ- 
omy, with a big money supply, rising 
business activity, and high, fairly steady 
prices. Consumer demand, fed by big 
and rising incomes, is expected to pick 
up again before long. But that demand 
is not likely to develop into another mad 
scramble for goods. On the price side, as 
well as the money side, the worst of in- 
flation seems to be over. 
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>> There's a lot of fancy footwork going on in the raw-materials field around 
the world. Big importing countries are trying to keep prices down. Big produc- 
ing and exporting countries are beginning to think about price floors. 

Top-level talks between clashing interests can be expected soon. Early 





September is the likeliest time. Then, high government officials from all the 
free nations will be in Washington for meetings of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. Fund and Bank business will take a back seat for com- 
modity problems, the way it looks now. 


>> To show you what's up in the major commodities of greatest interest: 

Tin price, cracked by U.S. action earlier this year, may go down a bit more. 
The U.S., pretty well fixed for tin, will buy at its price. High-cost Bolivian 
producers get a slight break from the U.S. But Far Eastern producers are already 
squawking about being squeezed at present prices. They won't get more. 

Natural-rubber producers don't like the look of things, either. Price is. 
almost halved from its March high. Still, buyers are hesitant. Surplus seems 
to loom as synthetic-rubber output in the U.S. mounts rapidly. In Malaya, 
there's talk of a stabilization fund to Support prices. 

Wool dominions--Australia, New Zealand, South Africa--are proposing pooling 
resources to set up a floor price for wool, now far below its spring price peak. 
Synthetic fabrics are finding increasing favor in the U.S. 

Copper situation is thoroughly fouled up. Top price Americans can legally 
pay for imported copper is 27% cents a pound. British Government pays a little 
more. Anybody else can buy at any price. Naturally, supplies are being di- 
verted away from the U.S., where shortages are developing. 

Zine and lead prices in world markets are also far above U.S. ceilings. 

So the U.S. is in a good position to restrain prices in wool, rubber and 
tin, but can't bid high enough to get needed copper, lead and zinc. 

Britain is in an odd spot. The British, hard pressed, are pleased to see 
lower commodity prices generally. But the sharpest drops have been in the com- 
modities that are the Empire's biggest dollar earners. Thus, Britain (and other 
colonial powers to a lesser extent) has divided interests. 

British dominions and colonies are getting upset over price trends for 
their ‘products. Earnings are diving, but local and import costs keep rising. 

















>» Washington discussions in September are likely to go into ways of dealing 
with these raw-material problems, now reaching a critical stage. 
International allocations will be used more widely. These take care of who 
gets how much of what. But such allocations are pretty much angled to the needs 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


of consuming countries. Still, allocations can't work unless producers put 
their materials on the line. Nor do allocations expand production. 

Something more than allocating is needed now: Some arrangement for stimu- 
lating production and keeping prices from going through the roof. 

One way to do this is by long-term purchasing contracts. A definite price 
range can then be guaranteed for several years. -This gives protection to pro- 
ducers against market collapse and to buyers against price hiking. Such con- 
tracts were widely used by both the U.S. and Britain in the last war. 

Now, the U.S. presumably would have to be chief purchaser. Money needs 
might run into billions. And big subsidies might be necessary to preserve U.S. 
price ceilings. Congress will have to pass on any such plan. 

Of course, private trade channels will tend to be by-passed by bulk purchas- 
ing of this sort. But you can be sure it's an idea being seriously considered. 














>> Raw-materials problems aren't likely to solve themselves while rearming on 
such a large scale is going on in the free world. 

The U.S. naturally is the big factor in rearmament. Still, it should be 
remembered that rearming is picking up in Western Europe, too. 

Rough comparisons between the U.S. and Western Europe show this: 

U.S. military expenditures in 1950 were just under 5 per cent of the coun- 
try's total spending. This year, the military share will go up to 9 per cent. 

Western Europe's military outlays, last year about 5% per cent of total 
spending, will climb this year to 7% per cent. 

Two main pillars in Western Europe are Britain and France. Other allies 
are expanding, and will expand, military spending less rapidly. 

France, already fighting a war in Indo-China, devoted 7 per cent to defense 
outlays last year. This year, French defense spending will go up to 9 per cent, 
if present goals are met. But actual progress isn't too fast. 

Britain's military absorbed 6 per cent of total spending last year and will 
move up close to 9 per cent this year. 

So the Big Three--the U.S., Britain and France--are keeping pace in rearm- 
ing aims, considering their varying capacities. Difference is huge in dollar 
terms. Also, the U.S. civilian economy has a lot more fat, can stand a lean 
period better. Total civilian output per person in the U.S. is about three times 
as large as it is for Western Europe, as a whole. Cutting civilian supplies to 
make room for rearmament means more to the man in the street in Europe. 




















>> Britain, with by far the biggest defense program in Western Europe, is also 
moving along the fastest. 

British defense contracts now total around 2.8 billion dollars’ worth. 

That's about half of the contracts to be placed in the three-year program. 

Contracts are being placed at the rate of about 280 million dollars a month. 
In the U.S., the rate is about 4 billions a month. 

British orders are being farmed out wherever possible. Factories on the 
Continent are getting considerable business--especially machine-tool makers. 
(German and Italian manufacturers are anxious for defense business.) 

Britain, like the U.S., is still pretty much in the tooling-up stage. 

But deliveries of British war equipment are moving up. In the first quarter, 
deliveries of jet aircraft and of 20-pounder tank guns were double those of a 
year earlier. Big output of many items will come next year. 
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AS MACARTHUR SEES THE ISSUES— 


Resistance to Communism, to Excessive Taxation, 


Bureaucratic Government and Corruption 


(Following is the full text of the speech by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur to the Massachusetts Legislature in Boston on 
July 25.) 


In this historic forum I recall vividly and reverently the 
memory of those great architects and defenders of liberty 
who immortalized the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
To this section of the country men point as the cradle of 
our freedom. 

For here was established more than three centuries ago 
a declaration of rights from which ultimately came the 
constitutional mandate guaranteeing our civil liberties. Here 
men arose militantly in protest against the tyranny of op- 
pressive rule of burdensome taxation. Here men engaged 
in formal combat to sever the distasteful bonds of colonial 
rule. 

Here men etched the patriot’s pattern which all races who 
harbored in their hearts a love for freedom have since sought 
to emulate. Here men, by their courage, vision and faith, 
forged a new concept of modern civilization. 

Before the descendants of these early American patriots I 
am honored, indeed, to address this legislative assembly in 
response to its thoughtful and kind invitation. I do so with 
neither partisan affiliation nor political purpose. 

But I have been warned by many that an outspoken 
course, even if it be solely of truth, will bring down upon 
my head ruthless retaliation—that efforts will be made to 
destroy public faith in the integrity of my views—not by 
force of just argument but by the application of the false 
methods of propaganda. I am told in effect I must follow 
blindly the leader—keep silent—or take the bitter conse- 
quences. 

I had thought Abraham Lincoln had pinned down for all 
time this ugly code when he declared: “To sin by silence when 
they should protest makes cowards of men.” 

I shall raise my voice as loud and as often as I believe it 
to be in the interest of the American people. I shall dedicate 
all of my energies to restoring to American life those immut- 
able principles and ideals which your forebears and mine 
handed down to us in sacred trust. I shall assist in the regain- 
ing of that moral base for both public and private life which 
will restore the people’s faith in the integrity of public institu- 
tions and the private faith of every man: in the integrity of his 
neighbor. 

I shall set my course to the end that no man need fear to 
speak the truth. I could not do less, for the opportunities for 
service my country has given me and the honors it has con- 
ferred upon me have imposed an obligation which is not dis- 
charged by the termination of public service. 

Much that I have seen since my return to my native land 
after an absence of many years has filled me with immeasur- 
able satisfaction and pride. Our material progress has been 
little short of phenomenal. 

It has established an eminence in material strength so far 
in advance of any other nation or combination of nations that 
talk of imminent threat to our national security through the 
application of external force is pure nonsense. 

It is not of any external threat that I concern myself but 
rather of insidious forces working from within which have al- 
ready so drastically altered the character of our free institu- 
tions—those institutions which formerly we hailed as some- 
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thing beyond question or challenge—those institutions we 
proudly called the American way of life. 

Foremost of these forces is that directly, or even more fre- 
quently indirectly, allied with the scourge of imperialistic 
Communism. It has infiltrated into positions of public trust 
and responsibility—into journalism, the press, the radio and the 
schools. 

It seeks through covert manipulation of the civil power and 
the media of public information and education to pervert the 
truth, impair respect for moral values, suppress human free- 
dom and representative government and, in the end, destroy 
our faith in our religious teachings. 

This evil force, with neither spiritual base nor moral stand- 
ard, railies the abnormal and subnormal elements among our 
citizenry and applies internal pressure against all things we 
hold decent and all things that we hold right—the type of 
pressure which has caused many Christian nations abroad to 
fall and their own cherished freedoms to languish in the 
shackles of complete suppression. 

As it has happened there it can happen here. Our need for 
patriotic fervor and religious devotion was never more im- 
pelling. There can be no compromise with atheistic Commu- 
nism—no half way in the preservation of freedom and religion. 
It must be all or nothing. 

We must unite in the high purpose that the liberties etched 
upon the design of our life by our forefathers be unimpaired 
and that we maintain the moral courage and spiritual leader- 
ship to preserve inviolate that mighty bulwark of all freedom, 
our Christian faith. 

It was the adventurous spirit of Americans which despite 
risks and hazards carved a great nation from an almost im- 
penetrable wilderness; which established the pattern for 
modern industrialization and scientific development; which 
built our own almost unbelievable material progress and favor- 
ably influenced that of all others; which through the scientific 
advance of means of communication closed the international 
geographic gap to permit rapid and effective trade and com- 
merce among the peoples of the world; which raised the living 
standard of the American people beyond that ever before 
known; and which elevated the laborer, the farmer and the 
tradesman to their rightful station of dignity and relative 
prosperity. 

This adventurous spirit is now threatened as it was in the 
days of the Boston Tea Party by an unconscionable burden 
of taxation. This is sapping the initiative and energies of the 
people and leaves little incentive for the assumption of those 
risks which are inherent and unescapable in the forging of 
progress under the system of free enterprise. 

Worst of all, it is throwing its tentacles around the low- 
income-bracket sector of our society, from whom is now ex- 
acted the major share of the cost of government. This renders 
its paper income largely illusory. 

The so-called “forgotten man” of the early ’30s now is in- 
deed no longer forgotten as the Government levies upon his 
income as the main remaining source to defray reckless spend- 
thrift policies. 

More and more we work not for ourselves but for the 
state. In time, if permitted to continue, this trend cannot 
fail to be destructive. For no nation may survive in free- 
dom once its people become the servants of the state, a 
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condition to which we are now pointed with dreadful cer- 
tainty. Labor, as always, will be the first to feel its frightful 
consequences. 

It is quite true that some levy upon the people’s earnings 
to pay the cost of government is unavoidable. But the costs 
of government, even discounting extraordinary military re- 
quirements, have risen at an accelerated, alarming and reck- 
less rate. 

Nothing is heard from those in supreme executive authority 
concerning the possibility of a reduction or even limitation 
upon these mounting costs. No suggestion deals with the resto- 
ration of some semblance of a healthy balance. No plan is 
advanced for easing the crushing burden already resting upon 
the people. 

To the contrary, all that we hear are the plans by which 
such costs progressively may be increased. New means are 
constantly being devised for greater call upon the taxable 
potential as though the resources available were inexhaustible. 
We compound irresponsibility by seeking to share what liquid 
wealth we have with others. 

In so doing we recklessly speak of the billions we would 
set aside for the purpose, as though they were inconsequential. 
There can be no quarrel with altruism. Such has ever been a 
predominant quality making up the nobility of the American 
character. We should do all in our power to alleviate the suffer- 
ing and hardship of other peoples, and to support their own 
maximum effort to preserve their freedom from the assaults of 
Communist imperialism. 

But when this effort is carried beyond the ability to pay, 
or to the point that the attendant burden upon our own peo- 
ple becomes insufferable, or places our own way of life 
and freedom in jeopardy, then it ceases to be altruism and 
becomes reckless imprudence. I have yet to see evidence 
that such vast outlays were preceded by the slightest con- 
cern for the ultimate effect it will have upon our own lib- 
erties and standards of life. 

This nation’s material wealth is built upon the vision and 
courage, the sweat and toil, hope and faith of our people. 
There has been no magic involved upon which we might 
again call to replenish our denuded coffers. 

We can either advance upon the security of sound prin- 
ciples or we can plunge on to the precipice of disaster 
toward which we are now headed in the dangerous illusion 
that our wealth is inexhaustible—and can therefore be limit- 
lessly shared with others. 

It is argued that we must give boundlessly if we are to be 
insured allies in an emergency. 

I reject this reasoning as an unwarranted calumny against 
well-tested friends of long standing. The survival of the free 
world is infinitely more dependent upon the maintenance of 
a strong, vigorous, healthy and independent America as a 
leavening influence than upon any financial aid which we 
might provide under our own existing stringencies. 

The free world’s one great hope for survival now rests 
upon the maintaining and preserving of our own strength. 
Continue to dissipate it and that one hope is dead. If the 
American people would pass on the standard of life and 
the heritage of opportunity they themselves have enjoyed 
to their children and their children’s children they should 
ask their representatives in government: 

“What is the plan for the easing of the tax burden upon 
us? What is the plan for bringing to a halt this inflationary 
movement which is progressively and inexorably decreasing 
the purchasing power of our currency, nullifying the pro- 
tection of our insurance provisions, and reducing those of 
fixed income to hardship and even despair?” 

I fear these questions, if asked, would be met by stony 
silence. For just as in Korea there has been no plan. We 
have long drifted aimlessly with the sole safeguard against 
the ineptitude of our leaders resting upon American en- 
terprise, American skill and American courage. But once 
the incentive for the maximizing of these great attributes 
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is lost the bulwark to support our failures is gone and the 
American way of life as we have known it will be gravely 
threatened. 

Indivisible from this trend and probably contributory to 


it is a growing tendency to overlook certain forms of laxity jn | 


high quarters. Petty corruption in the public administration js 


a disease unfortunately common to all nations but I refer to an | 


even more alarming situation. 


Men of significant stature in national affairs appear to | 


cower before the threat of reprisal if the truth be expressed 
in criticism of those in higher public authority. 

For example, I find in existence a new and heretofore un. 
known and dangerous concept that the members of our armed 
forces owe primary allegiance and loyalty to those who tempo. 
rarily exercise the authority of the executive branch of Goy.- 


ernment, rather than to the country and its Constitution which © 


they are sworn to defend. 

No proposition could be more dangerous. None could cast 
greater doubt upon the integrity of the armed services. 

For its application would at once convert them from their 
traditional and constitutional role as the instrument for the 
defense of the Republic into something partaking of the nature 
of a Praetorian Guard, owing sole allegiance to the political 
master of the hour. 

While for the purpose of administration and command the 
armed services are within the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, they are accountable as well to the Congress, charged 
with the policy-making responsibility, and to the people, ulti- 
mate repository of all national power. 

Yet so inordinate has been the application of the executive 
power that members of the armed services have been sub. 
jected to the most arbitrary and ruthless treatment for dar- 
ing to speak the truth in accordance with conviction and 
conscience. 

I hesitate to refer to my own relief from the Far Eastem 
commands as I have never questioned the legal authority 
underlying such action. But the three sole reasons publicly 
stated by the highest authority clearly demonstrate the arbi- 
trary nature of the decision. 

The first reason given was that, contrary to existing policy, 
I warned of the strategic relationship of Formosa to American 
security and the dangers inherent in this area’s falling under 
Communist control. Yet this viewpoint has since been declared 
by the Secretary of State, under oath before congressional 
committees, to have been and to be the invincible and long- 
standing policy of the United States. 

The second reason given was that I communicated my 
readiness to meet the enemy commander at any time to 
discuss acceptable terms of a cease-fire arrangement. Yet, 
for this proposal, I was relieved of my command by the 
same authorities who since have received so -enthusias- 
tically the identical proposal when made by the Soviet 
Government. 

The third and final reason advanced was my replying to 
a Congressman’s request for information on a public sub- 
ject then under open consideration by the Congress. Yet 
both Houses of Congress promptly passed a law confirm- 
ing my action, which indeed had been entirely in accord- 
ance with a long-existing and well-recognized though un 
written policy. 

This law states that no member of the armed forces shall 
be restricted or prevented from communicating directly or 
indirectly with any member or members of Congress concert- 
ing any subject unless such communication is in violation of 
law or the security and safety of the United States. And this 
formal enactment of basic public policy was approved without 
the slightest dissent by the President. 

Is there wonder that men who seek an objective under- 
standing of American policy thinking become completely 
frustrated and bewildered? Is there wonder that Soviet prop- 
aganda so completely dominates American foreign policy? 
And, indeed, what is our foreign policy? 
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We hear impassioned appeals that it be bipartisan—violent 
charges that sinister efforts are being made to obstruct and 
defeat it—but I defy you or any other man to tell me what 
it is. It has become a mass of confused misunderstandings 
and vacillations. It has meant one thing today—another to- 
morrow. It has almost blown with every wind, changed with 
every tide. 

The sorry truth is we have no policy. Expediencies as 
variable and shifting as the exigencies of the moment seem 
to be the only guide. Yesterday, we disarmed; today we arm, 
and what of tomorrow? We have been told of the war 
in Korea that it is the wrong war, with the wrong enemy, 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. Does this 
mean that they intend and indeed plan what they would 
call a right war, with a right enemy, at a right time and 
in a right place? 

If successful in mounting the North Atlantic Pact in 1953 
or 1954 or at one of the ever-changing dates fixed for its con- 
summation, what comes then? Do we mean to throw down a 
gage of battle? Do we mean to continue the fantastic fiscal 
burden indefinitely to our inevitable exhaustion? 


Is our only plan to spend and spend and spend?. Do we © 


intend to resist by force Red aggression in Southeast Asia if 
it develops? Do we intend to take over commitments in the 
explosive Middle East? Do we intend to enter into a series of 
military alliances abroad? Do we intend to actually imple- 
ment by force of arms the so-called Truman Plan? These are 
questions that disturb us because there is no answer forth- 
coming. We do want and need unity and bipartisanship in 
our foreign policy—but when there is no policy we can but 
dangerously drift. 

In Korea, despite the magnificent performance of our fight- 
ing forces, the result has been indecisive. The high moral pur- 
pose which so animated and inspired the world a year ago 
yielded to the timidity and fear of our leaders as after de- 
feating our original enemy a new one entered the field which 
they dared not fight to a decision. Appeasement thereafter 
became the policy of war on the battlefield. 

In the actual fighting with this new enemy we did not lose 
but neither did we win. Yet it can be accepted as a basic 
principle proven and reproven since the beginning of time 
that a great nation which enters upon war and fails to see it 
through to victory must accept the full moral consequences 
of defeat. 

Now that the fighting has temporarily abated the outstand- 
ing impression which emerges from the scene is the utter 
uselessness of the enormous sacrifice in life and limb which 
has resulted. A million soldiers on both sides and unquestion- 
ably at least a like number of civilians are maimed or dead. 
A nation has been gutted and we stand today just where we 
stood before it all started. 

The threat of aggression upon the weak by those callously 
inclined among the strong has not diminished. Indeed, nothing 
has been settled. No issue has been decided. 

This experience again emphasizes the utter futility of mod- 
em war—its complete failure as an arbiter of international 
dissensions. Its threat must be abolished if the world is to go 
on—and if it does not go on it will go under. 

We must finally come to realize that war is outmoded as an 
instrument of political policy, that it provides no solution for 
international problems; that it but threatens the participants 
with mutual national suicide. We must understand that in final 
analysis the mounting cost of preparation for war is in many 
ways as materially destructive as war itself. We must find the 
means to avoid this great sapping of human energy and 
resource. : 

This requires leadership of the highest order—a spiritual 
and moral leadership—a leadership which our country alone 
is capable of providing. While we must be prepared to meet 
the trial of war if war comes, we should gear our foreign and 
domestic policies toward the ultimate goal—the abolition of 
war from the face of the earth. 
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This is what practically all mankind—all the great masses 
which populate the world—long and pray for. Therein lies the 
road, the only road, to universal peace and prosperity. We 
must lead the world down that road however long and 
tortuous and illusory it may now appear. 

Such is the role as I see it for which this great nation of 
ours is now cast. In this we follow the Cross. If we meet the 
challenge we cannot fail. But no end may be achieved with- 
out first making a start—no success without a trial. 

On this problem of greatest universal concern, unless we 
address ourselves to the fundamentals we shall get no farther 
than the preceding generations which have tried and failed. 
Convention after convention has been entered into designed 
to humanize war and bring it under the control of rules 
dictated by the highest human ideals. Yet each war becomes 
increasingly savage as the means for mass killing are further 
developed. 

You cannot control war, you can only abolish it. Those 
who shrug this off as idealistic are the real enemies of 
peace—the real warmongers. Those who lack the enter- 
prise, vision and courage to try a new approach when 
none others have succeeded fail completely the most simple 
test of leadership. 

As I have traveled through the country since my return, I 
find a great transformation in American thought to be taking 
place. Our apathy is disappearing. American public opinion 
is beginning to exert its immense power. The American peo- 
ple are expressing themselves with dynamic force on foreign 
policy. This is exerting a profound influence upon the Soviet 
course of action. 

Few events in the life of our republic have been of more 
significant importance nor more heartening than this rallying 
of the collective will of the American people. They are putting 
pressure upon their own leaders and upon the leaders of those 
with whom we are directly or indirectly engaged. And just 
as it has cast its influence upon policy and events abroad it 
can be brought to bear with no less telling effect upon policy 
and events at home. 

Therein lies our best hope in the battle to save America— 
the full weight of an aroused, informed and militant public 
opinion. I stated in Texas: 

“If it be that my relief was the spark which ignited this 
great power of American public expression; which caused 
our people to rise above the level of narrow partisanship 
to unite in a common crusade to effect a spiritual re- 
birth in American life; which restored to the American 
people the full glory and dignity of self-rule under those 
same high principles and ideals which animated our fathers; 
which restored a lost faith in ourselves and our free in- 
stitutions; which provided the symbol for rallying the 
mighty forces for good throughout the land—then I would 
be thankful, indeed, to a farseeing and merciful Providence 
and could not ask for more.” 

We stand today at a critical moment in history—at a vital 
crossroad. In one direction is the path of courageous patriots 
seeking in humility but the opportunity to serve their country; 
the other that of those selfishly seeking to entrench autocratic 
power. 

The one group stands for implacable resistance against 
Communism; the other for compromising with Communism. 
The one stands for our traditional system of government and 
freedom; the other for a socialist state and slavery. 

The one boldly speaks the truth; the other spreads propa- 
ganda, fear and deception. The one denounces excessive taxa- 
tion, bureaucratic government and corruption; the other 
seeks more taxes, more bureaucratic power, and shields cor- 
ruption. 

The people, as the ultimate rulers, must choose the course 
our nation shall follow. On their decision rests the future of 
our free civilization and the survival of our Christian faith. 
Not for a moment do I doubt that decision or that it will 
guide the nation to a new and fuller greatness. Good night. 
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DETERRING THE AGGRESSOR 


Secretary Acheson Says Allies Must Build Strength 
To Ward Off an Attack, Regardless of Outcome in Korea 


(Following is the text on the subject of foreign policy in an address 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson at the 250th anniversary of the city 
of Detroit, July 24.) 


We are in great danger, greater perhaps than many 
Americans now appreciate. This danger is not less than it 
was a month ago, although some of us seem to think so. 

In Korea, General Ridgway and his command are alert 
against a trap. 

But are we alert against falling into a bigger trap here at 
home? Will the warm sunshine of a false propaganda “peace” 
campaign lead us to think that our problems are solved and 
that we can safely let down our defense effort? That would 
be a dangerous and costly mistake. 

Whether or not an armistice results from the talks in Ko- 
rea, the fundamental job ahead of us will not change. 

The attack on Korea brought home to many of us the 
readiness of the Communists to risk war. And it gave an 
impetus to our arms-building program. But it was not Korea 
alone that was the reason for our defense effort. 

Whether or not there is peace in Korea, whether our ad- 
versaries are cooing like doves or growling like bears, our 
job remains the same. The threat we face remains the same. 

The world has never known a more ruthless or more pow- 
erful challenge to the independence of nations and the free- 
dom of men. 

The tactics of the Kremlin are flexible, and may change 
from season to season. But so long as its power is of threat- 
ening proportions, and so long as it does not show a will- 
ingness to work for a stable and peaceful world, the danger 
to us remains. We must move ahead steadily and firmly to 
build our strength, regardless of what tune the Soviet Union 
happens to be playing at the moment. In that strength lies 
our only security. We must not be distracted from it by the 
switching on of a Russian lullaby. 

Neither war nor weakness is the way to meet the Soviet 
challenge. We will counter force with force, if neces- 
sary, but war does not solve problems—it multiplies them. 
Weakness, on the other hand, would lead to defeat, with or 
without war. Between these two extremes lies a middle 
course, which seeks to block Soviet expansionism without 
war, by building an effective system of collective security, 
and by making it strong. This is the course we are follow- 
ing. 

The job before us—the great rearmament effort of the free 
nations—has an urgent priority, if we are to reduce the risk of 
war and pass safely through the dangers of these next few 
years. 

The danger of war and of disintegration will continue un- 
til the free nations have fully repaired their military weak- 
ness. It must be understood that weakness not only invites 
attack; what is even more menacing, it paralyzes the will to 
resist and makes for political disintegration. 

The massive effort which is just now gaining momentum 
in our country and among our allies to build up our arma- 
ments is not an endless job, nor one without limits. It has 
specific goals, both as to amounts and as to time. 

What we are building is an adequate deterrent force against 
military attack. We already have the means to guarantee that 
a general military attack against us would be costly to the ag- 
gressors. We must now achieve a force of sufficient size to 
make it plain that such an attack could not succeed. 
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How big does this force need to be? Our best military ex. 
perts, working together with those of our allies, have de. [ 
veloped strategic plans which estimate the numbers of men, | 


planes, tanks, guns, and so forth, which we and our allies 
need to ensure that a Soviet attack upon us could not suc. 
ceed. 

We do not have to match the Soviet armies man for man, 
or gun for gun, since our mission is to deter, not to attack, 
but we have a long way to go before we reach a safe de. 
terrent level. 


Communist armed forces at present total some 9 million 


men. The Soviet Union has more than 4 million men under 
arms. Chinese Communist forces exceed 3 and one-half mil- 
lion men. The European satellite regimes have nearly a mil- 
lion men. 

The Soviet Union has more than 200 divisions, fully mo- 
bilized. In addition, the Soviet Union has a trained reserve 
of massive proportions. The Soviet Air Force is the world’s 
largest in peacetime, with more than 20,000 first-line air- 
craft, a large proportion of which are jets of excellent quality, 

What these figures mean for us is that we have a long way 
to go before we can. breathe more easily. 

Let’s look at what we are doing to reduce as quickly as we 
can this risk of war. 

First of all, we are building strength at the center. We 
are mobilizing the great strength of the United States so that 
we will have readily available forces, and a production base 
that will enable us to expand rapidly if necessary. 

Within the past year, we have advanced the timetable of 
this effort, but it is still short of what we must do. If we are to 
meet our minimum goals, we will have to do more than we 
are now doing. And it may be necessary to raise our sights to 
higher goals. 

This is a job which needs to be done co-operatively with 
our allies. We cannot do it alone, or without an effective or- 
ganization of the total Allied effort. Side by side with our de- 
fense program at home, therefore, we are helping to build a 
force in being in Europe. 

Under General Eisenhower, the integrated’ force of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has been moving rapidly 
from a paper organization to the beginning of a real defense 
system. The command structure is functioning; actual divi- 
sions are under his command; new divisions are being formed 
and trained; the nucleus of his tactical Air Force is con- 
ducting maneuvers. A program for expanding the network of 
Allied tactical air bases in Europe has been launched. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has come to grips 
with the problem of developing the military production po- 
tential of Western Europe. We are working together to lick 
the financial problems, the raw-material problems, and the 
many other problems which must be overcome in the process 
of building strength together. 

We are greatly encouraged by the progress our European 
partners are making in strengthening their unity of opera- 
tion. Many of us do not realize what progress has been made 
toward European unity in just the past two or three years. 

The North Atlantic Treaty idea of pooling military 
strength is a revolutionary peacetime accomplishment. At 
Paris, several of the European nations are now in conference 
seeking to carry this principle further forward by establishing 
a single European Defense Force. We are deeply concerned 
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with the success of this conference, and we are doing all that 
friendly co-operation can do to help it succeed. 

This effort is of a piece with the bold vision and promise 
of the Schuman Plan—which will pool the coal and steel in- 
dustries of Western Europe. 

The vast free market of the United States, which allows 
raw materials and human skills to be used efficiently, has 
shown us the value of breaking down local trade barriers. We 
do not have one automobile industry in Texas and another 
in North Dakota and another in Florida. We build steel mills 
and parts factories and assembly plants wherever they can 
efficiently serve the entire country, without regard to State 
lines. The Schuman Plan is a step in this direction in Europe. 

By such steps as this and the proposed European De- 
fense Force, we believe that our European partners can 
continue to move toward greater unity and greater strength. 

Although our joint progress toward an effective defense 
force in Europe has been considerable, it is not enough, 
when measured against the goals that are necessary to en- 
sure our common safety. No one can be satisfied with the 
progress so far made. A greater effort is required, from us 
and from our allies. This effort must be measured accord- 
ing to our economic capacities since economic health is an 
important foundation for defensive strength. 

Along with our effort at home and in Europe, we are also 
seeking to build other situations of strength in Asia, the 
Middle East, and other parts of the world, as a bulwark 
against further advances of Communist imperialism. 

The treaty of peace with Japan will be taking concrete 
form in a little more than a month, and it will be followed by 
security treaties with Japan, and with Australia and New 
Zealand. These are in addition to our long-standing com- 
mitments to the Philippines, whose security is as much our 
concern as the defense of our own land. 

What we are now doing, in this total effort at home and 
in various parts of the world, is building up the capital 
equipment of a defense system. We started with very little, 
and several years of very hard effort are before us—even 
harder than we have yet put forth. 

But the greater our effort now, the more rapidly will we 
pass through the present period of maximum danger. 

When we have achieved our goals, when we have acquired 
the capital equipment of an adequate defense, we must not 
again be foolish enough to destroy it, to relax our guard. 
Once the capital cost has been met, military expenditures and 
military air programs will be substantially less. Once a level 
of defense has been achieved which should deter any power 
from plunging the world into war, the task will shift from 
creating defenses to maintaining them. But they must be 
maintained, and fully maintained. 

Until we reach that point, it would be as dangerous to re- 
lax our effort as it is to fall asleep in a blizzard. This is some- 
thing we must all of us understand thoroughly, so that no 
one will be able to lull us or divide us, or in any way keep us 
from building the strength and unity which spell safety for us. 

When we have a stout shield of defense, our problems will 
change, and become more manageable. So long as the Soviet 
regime remains what it is—committed to the aim of world 
Communism directed from Moscow, dedicated to a funda- 
mental hostility against states that are not subservient to its 
will-we cannot ever afford to become less vigilant of our 
freedom. 

The danger of war may be reduced, but the struggle will 
continue. The Soviet threat is much more than a military 
one, and we can expect that the effort to subvert free peo- 
ples, to lure them into captivity with empty promises of a 

tter life, will go right on. 

Therefore, we must continue to offer real leadership to- 
ward the kind of life that people want. Behind the protec- 
tion of our military shield, we can increase our co-operative 
efforts toward higher living standards and toward economic 
development. 
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We would also be able to give much more help in other 
problems besides those created by the Soviet Union—in 
such problems as arise from the awakening of the vast popu- 
lations of Asia and the Middle East, and their desire for na- 
tional self-expression and for the improvement of their 
conditions of living. 

Our practical help to the people of the Middle East, of 
Asia, and of Latin America canbe both to their interest and 
to ours. For it is crucial to the future peace of the world that 
these turbulent and dynamic forces emerge in forms that 
will be constructive and truly progressive. 

We are the natural allies of these peoples. We have with 
them a common interest in peace, in progress and in free- 
dom. We can enter with them into a partnership of peace. 

As we carry forward these activities, and as we main- 
tain our military shield, the temptation for the other side to 
use force will be reduced. Instead, they will be more willing 
to begin the peaceful adjustment of some of the issues. It 
will be to their, and to our, self-interest to do so. 

We are of course prepared to undertake such adjustments 
at any time. We would welcome any genuine opportunity 
to reduce the level of tension in the world—but we must al- 
ways be alert against the baited hooks of phony propaganda. 

The ultimate purpose of all these efforts—whether mili- 
tary, economic or political—is to bring a realization in the 
Soviet Union that no one power is going to dominate this 
world, and that it would be foolhardy for any power to try 
to do so. 

When this realization sinks home in Moscow, we can be- 
gin to hope for those changes in the Soviet regime which 
will make for a more peaceful world. 

What sort of changes do we need to look for? 

It is not that we want to compel other countries to adopt 
our form of government or our economic system. What we 
are concerned about is whether their system is one which 
inevitably attempts to dominate other people. 

If the Soviet Union is to become a friendly member of the 
world community—within the meaning of the Charter of 
the United Nations—there must be real evidence that the 
Soviet rulers have renounced their hope of world domina- 
tion, their dedication to the forcible overthrow of other 
governments, and the isolation of their people from the out- 
side world. 

No one can now predict how or when such change may 
come about. We must be prepared for the possibility that it 
may take many years. 

We know that many strains and tensions exist within the 
Soviet world. We know that such things as the perpetual mo- 
bilization of the people, the suppression of national freedom 
in the satellite countries, the inevitable frictions of police- 
state rule, all must have, over a period of time, a significant 
effect. Ultimately, these factors, when added to the realiza- 
tion by the Kremlin that intimidation, falsehood and the 
sowing of confusion can be neither successful nor profitable, 
may bring about a change in the Soviet system, which, in 
turn, will reduce the fear of war in the world. 

The Soviet rulers are aware that we shall have to over- 
come difficulties of our own in the meantime. The mainten- 
ance of even a limited mobilization level also puts strains on 
us. The Communists are counting on these strains to make us 
tire of our burdens, to break our nerve, to bring about our 
collapse, to break down our economic system, and to weaken 
our political institutions. They stand ready to profit by any 
weakness which we might show. 

But we confidently believe that time is on the side of 
freedom so long as we make good use of it. We can meet the 
test of time better than they can. We have faith that free 
societies can outlast, outproduce, and outbuild a police state, 
and can better stand the tensions of partial mobilization. We 
of the free world have geography, resources, man power and 
moral values on our side. So long as we also have a firm and 
resolute will, we shall come out on top. 
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agen MACARTHUR says that the futility of war 
as an “arbiter of international dissensions’”’ has 
been demonstrated but that, once war has been begun, 
it must be fought decisively. 

Secretary of State Acheson says war does not solve 
problems but merely multiplies them and that “weak- 
ness would lead to defeat, with or without war.” 

These comments, made in two important speeches 
heard by America last week, raise inevitably the ques- 
tion of how war is to be abolished. For General Mac- 
Arthur says that war can’t be controlled by rules—it 
must be abolished altogether. 

The average man will ask immediately for a formula 
—for an outline of just how this is to be accomplished. 

All the nations of the world with the exception of 
Germany and Japan ratified in 1929 the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact which outlawed war as an instrument 
of national policy. This was the legal approach. It 
failed to promise international help for the victims of 
future aggression. 

There has been no lack of recognition by the nations 
of the world that war leaves in its wake problems 
greater than those settled on the battlefield. We have 
learned that armies can be vanquished but that peo- 
ples cannot be rendered impotent or kept beaten in- 
definitely. 

Because the aftermath of war is sometimes worse 
than the conditions which originally provoked a war, 

however, does not mean that it is as yet possible to 
abandon the armament intended for self-preservation. 


War cannot be abolished by fiat or by the 
passage of resolutions in international conferences. 

War can be abolished if the peoples everywhere are 
in constant possession or control of their own govern- 
ments so that steps will not be taken by their respec- 
tive governments to provoke other nations into hostil- 
ities or cause the wrongful use of armament needed 
solely for police purposes. 

The basic issue is how to get peoples into control of 
their governments—how to prevent the rise of dictator- 
ships, how to keep the people from being exploited by 
evil men who seize or threaten to seize the power of 
government. 

It is, as General MacArthur says, a task for “spirit- 
ual and moral leadership.” But these phrases must be 
put in perspective. We cannot lead the world and, by 
our example, influence the world unless we ourselves 
are without sin. We cannot persuade the Russian peo- 
ple to obtain control of their own government merely 
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by telling them over the “Voice of America” what a 
lot of automobiles we own or how many steel plants 
we have in this country. To articulate the virtues of 
individual liberty and human freedom, we must rise 
above materialism and practice what we preach. 

Nor does the answer lie in a profligate expenditure of 
money to help backward areas. Mutual assistance along 
economic lines 1s vital, but money can never purchase > 
or create the things of the spirit—the will to achieve 
freedom and to take the risks of achieving freedom. 

The broad answer, of course, lies in the field of com- — 
munication. 

There must be messages from people to people. 
There must be a “Voice of America” managed not bya ~ 
clumsy bureaucracy but by the best brains that can be ~ 
mobilized—men of imagination and talent who are as ~ 
critical of the mistakes of their own government as 
they are of the mistakes of other governments. 

What a healthful thing it would be if we turned the 
spotlight on our own shortcomings, if we admitted 
error where there has been error, if we confessed our ~ 
sins in the denial of human freedom here at home to so — 
many citizens among our minorities! Let us admit the ~ 
petty corruption that creeps into government. Let us 
focus not on the abstract merits of our institutions, but 
on the weakness of men, irrespective of party. What a © 
great stimulus we could get as a nation from the moral ~ 
regeneration of the individual! - 






















H ow, then, to abolish war? 

It is by building the moral fibre of peoples, by really 
attaining the stature we profess in our broadcasts to 
other nations, by showing the people of other lands 
that we ourselves seek greater compensations than ma- 
terialisr offers—the happiness and peace of mind that 
comes from following in international conduct the 
same simple rules that govern the behavior of individ- 
uals as law-abiding members of the local community. ; 

Law we shall always need. Armament for internal 7 
police purposes we shall always need. But some day, f 
when peoples realize their true strength and assist each 
other in preventing the rise of dictatorships—when we 
cease to regard as beyond our jurisdiction those acts of 
an internal nature in other lands which threaten ex- 
ternal peace—we shall perceive that the key to the 
abolition of war is within our grasp. It calls for an un- 
derstanding by peoples of their moral power even more 
than their material power. It calls for faith in the code 
of the Master and a willingness to apply it to ourselves 
as well as to others. 
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AN ELEVATOR YOU'LL NEVER NEED 


New elevator developments give planning engi- 
neers an opportunity to use fewer cars—while 
actually improving elevator service! 

Take modernization. Even though a build- 
ing’s traffic hasn't changed, elevatoring has. It’s 
faster. The magic of modern electronic supervi- 
sion has greatly reduced passenger waiting time. 
Automatic car operation has reduced travel time. 
Fewer cars are needed. 

In existing buildings, Otis planning engineers 
survey actual elevator traffic. For new buildings, 
they anticipate traffic patterns by studying a 
building's location, layout, expected usage, pop- 
ulation. Then they evaluate all factors to deter- 


mine the number of cars, their size, speed and 
controls — using a background of experience that 
is unequalled anywhere! 

From management's viewpoint, careful eleva- 
tor planning means the increased prestige of 
unexcelled elevator service, the income from 
recaptured or additional floor space, the econ- 
omy of installing and operating fewer elevators. 

Add Otis elevator planning to Otis elevator 
research, engineering, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


ELEVATORING IS THE BUSINESS OF 


REG. U.S. PAT 















You Must Try to see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her: rising from the sea and tall against 
the sky. 


Then vou will know why it is not strange to love. with an 


ardor beyond words, a two-hundred-ton woman of copper, 


a woman named Liberty. 

There are other statues in the world—there are the marble 
women of the museums—and many are made with 
greater art. But when have you ever seen in any museum 
an old man with the whip-scars of tyranny on his back, 
looking at a statue with tears in his eyes and his head 
bowed in thanksgiving? 

When have you seen another statue which the kids from 
their schoolrooms come to visit, clambering wide-eved 
through the vast open heart of her, learning the shape and 
comeliness of this shining thing they own named Liberty? 


Where can you find another country where Liberty 
stands bright and pleasant at the door, saying: 
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Where she 15, there 1s home 


“If you believe in me, come in and be one of us?” 


Long before the people of France gave us her image 

in metal, she was here in spirit, her light already in ‘the door. 
She had come in storm-tossed vessels like the May flower, 
in sailing packets heavy with ice, in iron steamers caked 
with rust. Sometimes by first-class and sometimes by 
steerage she came, sometimes in silks, sometimes in rags. 
But alw ays she came in the hearts of the bold and hardy 
ones in every land. those who dared to choose freedom, 
those who could leave their settled ways and say: 
“Where she is, there is my home.” 


Yes, you must see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her. Then you will know how young and fine 
she is, how rare in the world, how hard to win. 


And vou will know why we must always act in such a way 
as to make her feel at home with us... this spirit of 
liberty so precious to us all. 
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